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A YEAR AND &A DAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
Waiting. 


6" “Curtis girls”? were sitting in a large 

and pleasant farm-house kitchen, at a late 
hour for farm-house hours. They were waiting 
for the return home of their only brother, who 
was a good many years younger than either of 
them, and there was reason to fear that, though 
his absence weighed heavily on them, his 
coming would give them little pleasure. He 
was only their half-brother, and until within a 
year or two, since the death of their step- 
mother, they had never had the same home. 
But they loved him dearly, and would have 
done or borne much to save him from the utter 
ruin towards which he seemed to be hastening. 

They had been the “ Curtis girls”? to the 
Greenhill village folks, and indeed to all in 
the township of Broadmeadows, for the last 
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twenty yearsand more, and they were the ‘ Curtis 
girls” still, though Anne was almost an old 
woman now, and even Susan had left her youth 
behind her. Their mother had died when Susan 
was a baby, leaving her to the care of the fifteen 
year old Anne, who had well taken the 
mother’s place to the child. They had not 
been very happy after their father’s second 
marriage, and at seventeen Anne had under- 
taken to do for herself, and had succeeded well 
in the opinion of those who had known her all 
her life. 

For seventeen years Anne had taught the 
village school. That was at a time when in 
that part of Canada the school year meant 
three, or at most four, months of every summer 
and winter. The village of Greenhill was a 
small place then; there were only a score or 
two of pupils in the school, and the teaching 
required was of the simplest; and Anne was 
successful among them with a better kind of 
success than often falls to the lot of a teacher. 

Her teaching was only a part of her work 
during these years. She had spun and woven 
many a web during her morning and evening 
leisure, and in her long vacations she had 
sewed and knitted and given a helping hand in 
time of need to many an anxious mother and 
tired housekeeper for the first seven years, and 
then she had made a home for herself in the 
cottage, and taken her little sister Susan to 
live with her. After that, for ten years, things 
had gone on very much as before, till her 
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health failed, and then Susan had taken her 
place in the school. 

The sisters were not alike in all respects, 
but the difference was due rather to circum- 
stances—to the difference in the discipline 
which life had brought to the two than to dis- 
similarity of natural character. Anne was 
strong and cheerful, and patient; Susan was 
strong and cheerful, but she was not patient. 
She had had an easier time. AI] through her 
youth she had been cared for and shielded as 
her sister had never been, and met less calmly 
the ills and vexations that fall to the lot of 
most people now and then, and that fall oftener 
than now and then to the lot of a teacher. 
The neighbours spoke of her as a brighter girl 
than Anne had ever been ; but she held her head 
high, they said, and had little scornful ways 
with people she did not lke, which were some- 
times resented more than she knew. 

As a girl she had been very beautiful; and 
sitting in the fireight in the farm-house 
kitchen, with a look on her face which told 
that the cloud of care and anxiety upon it was 
not a mere transitory visitor, she was a beauti- 
ful woman still. Her dress in its extreme 
simplicity did nothing to set off her beauty, 
and the frown that now and then gathered her 
forehead into wrinkles would have spoiled most 
faces not in their first youth; but when her 
look softened as she turned toward her sister, 
there was something better than mere beauty 
seen in it. 
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As for Anne, her thin pallid face was more 
than beautiful. The beauty upon it shone from 
within. A strong, patient, trustful spirit 
looked out from the soft grey eye, and touched 
the broad white brow and the firm yet gentle 
curve of the lips with a radiance which neither 
sickness nor sorrow, nor hastening old age could 
have power todim. Her earnestness had called 
a tinge of colour to the faded cheek, and a 
wistfulness to her eyes, as she watched her 
sister in silence. Susan rose after a little, 
and, moving about the room, put her hands on 
this and that, opened and shut a door or two, 
and then sat down again. 

‘But, sister, think! Is there anything 
that the Lord cannot do?” 

‘There are many things He does not do. 
The boy is only going as others have gone 
before him—as others are going every day.” 

‘‘ But the Lord does hear prayer. I hold on 
to that.” 

There was no answer, and the first speaker 
went on: ‘‘ Yes, I hold on to that. If the Lord 
should forget us, turning a deaf ear to us 
in our trouble, and should let our brother go 
down to death, why, it would almost seem 
like a broken promise on His part—and that is 
impossible.” 

‘‘T have prayed many a prayer that never 
brought an answer.” 

‘¢ But for a brother’s soul, Sue !—a brother’s 
soul! That is different from the little things 
that go no farther than this world. I know 
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you’ve had trouble, dear, and a sick heart, but 
this is different. A soul to be saved! Why, 
He loves to do it. ‘No pleasure in the death 
of the sinner.’ He says it Himself. And 
‘Ask, and ye shall receive.’ I don’t know 
what we are both thinking of, to be so down- 
hearted to-night. It will come all right, 
Susie, if we believe God’s word,” said her 
sister, softly. ‘There is nothing in all the 
world we can be so sure of as that.” 

Susan moved restlessly in her chair, and 
made no answer for a moment. She was 
thinking of some things in her life that had 
gone wrong, and that never could be put right 
again. 

‘ At the end you mean. That his soul will 
be saved at last. But a life of degradation 
in the meantime! Can that seem right to 
you? What use has our coming here been to 
him ?” 

“Who can tell? We are only at the 
beginning yet. We were not seeking our own 
pleasure in coming. I believe God will accept 
the motive of our giving up our home to come 
here, and He will not let the desire be lost. 
We can leave it in His hands, dear.” 

“Yes, you can. Iam not so sure of myself 
—of the simplicity of my motives, I mean. 
I was so tired of teaching, and of that gossiping 
village, that I was glad at the prospect of any 
change. I cared for Mark, of course, and 
wished to help him; but I was thinking of 
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‘‘ And, indeed, so was I,” said Anne, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘and of you. I longed to be at home 
in the old place again. I thought it would be 
better for us, as well as for Mark.” 

“But it does not look now as though we 
could stay here very long, and we cannot get 
to our own house till the lease is out.” 

‘“Ttis too soon to think of all that, dear. 
We may stay here all our lives for all we 
know yet. Don’t let us meet trouble half- 
way, Susie. We have the summer before us, 
at any rate.” 

‘““'Yes, we have the summer before us,’’ said 
her sister. ‘‘ But do we see one step of the 
way?” 

‘And we need not, dear. It is better so,” 
said Anne, with loving persistence. 
~ “JT suppose it is better so.” 


When the Curtis girls at their step-mother’s 
death accepted their young brother’s invitation 
to make their home at the farm, it was for his 
sake they did so. They knew that it would 
not be a good thing for the young man to be 
left there by himself, but they did not know 
how much he needed them. For even before 
his mother’s death he had been falling into 
evil ways, through the influence of evil com- 
panionship. He was weak more than wicked, 
easily led either for good or evil; and with 
his sisters to make his home pleasant to him 
he might have recovered himself in time, 
had not another influence, in Susan’s opinion 
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altogether evil, been brought to bear upon 
him. 

The point where three townships met, about 
four miles east of the village of Greenhill, was 
called Kavanagh Corners, two brothers of that 
name holding farms in two townships on the 
opposite sides of the way. Besides the two 
farm-houses there were a few other houses, a 
tavern, a blacksmith’s shop, and a general 
‘ store,” where: all things needed for family 
use which the farms could not produce, and a 
good many other things also, were to be found. 
A post-office had lately been established there, 
and partly because of this, and partly for other 
reasons, the Corners had become a place of 
resort for leisure days and for summer and 
winter evenings for many of the young men of 
the neighbourhood; and none of them were the 
better for the habit into which they had fallen. 

The Kavanaghs had been men holding a 
good position in their own country, it was 
said ; but, unhappily, they had brought only 
the vices of their class to the land of their 
adoption; and it was well known in the 
country-side that they did not scruple to 
make use of the frequenters of the Corners, 
and of these means, for their own profit. 
Horse-racing and betting were carried on 
among them; and in Brady’s tavern other 
forms of gambling were encouraged. Brady 
was a relation of the Kavanaghs, and the 
interest of one was the interest of all; and 
by his wily ways and his persuasive tongue, 
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and by the drink which flowed freely both in 
public and in private in his house, he helped 
their plans, and brought many foolish and 
thoughtless young men into the net which 
they had spread for them. 

With none of them all had he succeeded more 
readily than with Mark Curtis; and just at 
the time when his mother’s sudden death had 
made him inore thoughtful than usual, and 
when the influence of his step-sisters might 
have helped to keep him at home, and out of 
harm’s way, something happened which pro- 
mised to give his enemy a stronger hold over 
the young man than ever. 

The sudden death of Brady’s sister and her 
husband in Ireland had left their family of 
three children but slenderly provided for, and 
Brady, kindly disposed toward them, and well 
aware that in Canada they need not be long 
burdensome to any one, sent for them all to 
come out to him. He never did a better 
stroke of business in his life than that, he 
told James Kavanagh, before the two boys 
and their sister had been in the house a 
month. The boys were bright, intelligent 
lads, ready to be made useful in any of 
the many ways open to their uncle in his 
double capacity of tavern-keeper and farmer ; 
but it was Mary Bell, the sister, whose 
coming was to him the chief matter of con- 
gratulation. 

Not very often during a lifetime does one 
see so perfectly beautiful a person as she. 
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She was tall and straight, with jet black hair, 
and the changing blue eyes and lovely colour 
that in her countrywomen so often go with it. 
Before the first week of her stay at the Corners 
was over, her uncle saw in the admiration she 
excited among the frequenters of the place a 
chance to advance his own interests by her 
means. When a month was over he was not 
so sure of this; but he was very sure of one 
thing—his niece had only to say the word to 
become the wife of Mark Curtis, and the mis- 
tress of one of the finest farms in the country. 
This was the form that gossip took, when the 
talk of Mark’s infatuation for the niece of 
Timothy Brady reached his sisters. Knowing 
nothing of her personally, and judging of 
what she might be by the ill report which 
had long ago gone out about her relatives at 
the Corners, the rumour came like a heavy 
blow to them both. Anne grieved over it; 
Susan resented it. Anne thought most of 
what it might be for the young man’s wel- 
fare; Susan, of the disgrace of being con- 
nected with people so disreputable; but 
neither of them thought it wise to speak 
to their brother about the matter till he 
himself should give them an opening to do 
so; and up to this night, when they sat 
waiting for his return, no word had been 
spoken between them. In the silence that 
followed Susan’s last sorrowful words, she 
sat trying to make up her mind that when 
her brother came home she would speak to 
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him about the folly of gomg so much to the 
Corners, and about Mary Bell. 

‘“ Or perhaps the morning would be a better 
time for it,’ said she to herself, ‘‘ unless he 
be more lke himself than he was the last 
time he came home.” 

The sound of a horse’s step was heard out- 
side, and the gate swung open. 

‘ Anne, you had much better go to your 
room,”’ said Susan, hastily. 

No; LE will stay here.’ 

She had only a minute or two to wait, and 
then the door opened and the brother came in. 
A frank, handsome lad he looked, and to-night 
there was no trace of the evil influence of the 
Corners upon him. 

‘What! Not in bed yet, Anne? You 
must be better. I am glad.” 

“You are earlier to-night,” said Susan. 

“Yes, I am earlier. I have only been 
over at Mrs. Crawford’s. Poor John is very 
low. He must have been worse all along 
than the doctors supposed. They have sent 
for his brother.” 

‘For Adam?” said Anne. 

“Yes; they expected him awhile ago, but 
something happened to prevent his coming. 
But they have sent for him now, and to- 
night there came word that he would be here 
at once, and he is to bring his boys with him. 
They were coming to stay the summer at the 
farm, at any rate. It will all be his now, I sup- 
pose. Poor John, it seems hard, doesn’t it?” 
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Anne asked several questions about the sick 
man and his mother, and after answering her 
readily and fully, Mark said— 

‘‘Has Clemmy gone to bed? I say, Sue, 
can you give me some supper? I am very 
hungry.” 

“ Surely—I will get you something at 
once.”’ 

While he ate it Anne still sat beside him; 
and as she talked and as she listened a new 
and blessed sense of thankfulness filled her 
heart. 


‘“ He is all right to-night, Sue, thank God,” 
said she when they went to their room to- 
gether. 

‘Yes. I wonder why he did not go to the 
Corners, and how he happened to be at Mrs. 
Crawford’s to-night.” 

‘Did you hear him say that Adam was 
coming home ?” asked Anne, after a little. 

“Yes, I heard him,” said Susan; and no 
other word was spoken on the subject that 
night. 

Adam Crawford had been more to the 
Curtis girls in old times than just a neigh- 
bour’s son. He had been Anne’s pupil until 
he got beyond her capabilities as a teacher, 
and indeed for a good while after that. He 
had been her best help among the wilful lads 
of the school when it was becoming not an 
easy matter for her either to govern or to 
teach the greatly increasing numbers as the 
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village grew larger. He and Susan had 
learned many a lesson together in Miss 
Anne’s little parlour, and had dipped with 
ereat delight into studies of which Miss 
Anne had hardly heard. They had _ been 
ereat friends always, until Adam had sought 
to be more than a friend; and then Susan, 
who had her girlish ideal of a lover very 
different from Adam, or any young farmer 
of them all, had dismissed him with lighter 
words than their long friendship and _ his 
manly declaration merited. Then Adam, 
caring little for the farm which his father 
had purchased for him close by the old 
homestead, took the portion that fell to him 
instead of it, and went away. 

Then Susan, to her utter surprise and dis- 
may, found out that he had taken the greater 
part of her interest in life with him. This 
was about the time when her school-keeping 
experience began. She had taken Anne’s 
place by this time—and yet not quite Anne’s 
place, for the school had grown in numbers, 
and the supreme authority was in the hands 
of a master, and Susan was assistant-teacher 
only. She had enough to do, and did it well, 
and would not allow to herself that she had 
a sore heart to hide. She heard often of 
Adam at first. She did not hear very good 
news of him. He did not succeed very well, 
it seemed. He tried his hand at many things 
the first year or two—farming, teaching, 
store-keeping. He was ‘a rolling stone” ; 
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and in secret—almost in secret from herself— 
Susan took comfort in the thought that by- 
and-by he would come home again. And so 
five years passed ; and when she was beginning 
to say gravely to herself that her youth was 
passng away, word came that Adam was 
coming home. 

It was in the spring that this was said. 
All through the long winter the sisters had 
been planning to pass Susan’s summer vaca- 
tion at St. CO Springs, noted for their 
beneficial effect in cases of the disease from 
which Anne had long suffered, and which 
had been more trying than usual during the 
winter’s cold. When warm weather came 
Anne was better, and made difficulties as to 
their going away in a manner not at all lke 
herself. Then she acknowledged that she 
did not like the thought of missing Adam 
Crawford’s visit. But their plans had been 
long made. ‘The neighbours knew all about 
them, and Susan was firm. 

‘Tf he cares to see us he will find us, 
wherever we are,” said she, adding to her- 
self, with a little sinking of the heart, ‘if 
he has not forgotten;’’ and she waited, hop- 
ing that he might return before they went 
away. | 

And so he did, and brought his wife with 
him. Susan got through the few days of 
teaching that remained, and through the 
public examinations which were beginning to 
be thought much of in Greenhill at that time, 
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and did not acknowledge, even to herself, 
that her life was a burden to her. She did 
her part in the day’s show, with all the village 
and Adam Crawford and his pretty wife look- 
ing on; and the people said to one another 
that the year’s work had worn on her, that 
she did not take things easy enough, and 
that it would do her good to get away for a 
time. 

It did her good to get away from Greenhill, 
and she came back ready for another year’s 
work in school—drudgery she called it to 
herself—and she would have given much to 
be able to get away from it all. Not once 
during their absence was the name of Adam 
Crawford mentioned between the sisters, nor 
afterwards, except as the name of any friend 
might have been spoken. 

Adam was gone from Broadmeadows before 
they came home, and from that time they 
heard little of him till that night when Mark 
told them that he had been sent for because 
his only brother was in danger. 

It would have been better for Susan if she 
had at first looked her trouble in the face, 
if she had not utterly refused to acknowledge 
the sense of humiliation that must needs 
come, I suppose, to a woman whose love is 
given to a man who never cared for it, or 
who has ceased to care for it. If she had 
even yielded so far as to accept her sister’s 
silent sympathy with her trouble it would 
have been better. As it was, the whole 
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world darkened to her for a while, and worse 
still, “‘refuge failed her.’’ She lost, for the 
time, her hold on those eternal truths, in the 
presence of which earthly joys and earthly 
sorrows alike fail to move the steadfast soul. 
It had been her endeavour hitherto to do 
service to her Lord in serving His people— 
in sustaining the weak and comforting the 
sorrowful among them; but in her own time 
of trouble she could take neither the strength 
nor the comfort to herself. 

After a while she “ got over it”’ in a way, 
and looked back to the suffering of this time 
with wonder in which was also contempt. 
But she grew very tired of her teaching and 
her monotonous life, and when her step-mother 
died, and her brother Mark asked them to go 
and live at the farm she was very glad to go. 
If she had had her way their pretty village 
home would have been sold, and she would 
have turned her back on Greenhill and her 
old lfe for ever. But Anne was wiser. 

‘When Mark marries we shall want it 
again. I am too old to look for another 
home,” said she. 

And no wonder that the home, which so 
long ago she had made for herself and her 
little sister, and where, notwithstanding hard 
work and many cares, they had been so happy 
together, should be dear to her. 

And then cares and troubles of another 
kind fell upon them. Gradually it became 
clear to them that they could not be all to 
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Mark that they had hoped to be—that he 
was farther down the evil way than they had 
feared. He was kind and pleasant when he 
was himself always, but even when he was 
himself he would suffer no word of reproof, or 
even of remonstrance, as to the foolish course 
he was pursuing. At least, he would not from 
Susan. Anne said little to him about his 
wrong and foolish ways, but she prayed for 
him night and day, and suffered no bitterness 
to rise in her heart toward him for his folly, 
as Susan was in danger of doing; and she 
never lost hold of the belief that God would 
not forget them, and that it would come all 
right with the poor foolish lad some time ; 
and so months went on, till Mary Bell came 
to Kavanagh Corners, and then in her secret 
heart Susan gave him up. That Mary Bell 
was just one of the same bad lot she took for 
eranted, and that her hold on him would 
never be relaxed while it suited her purpose 
she believed; and so she gave him up as 
lost, as far as any comfort his sisters might 
look for from him. But Mary Bell’s name 
had never been mentioned between them as 
yet. 
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Poe old Mrs. Crawford needed sympathy 

and help in her time of trouble. She 
had been a widow but a few years, and since 
then she had lost her eldest son by a sudden 
stroke ; and now the second lay on his death- 
bed. She had grown older by many years 
within the month, Anne thought, when she 
went to see her next day. She had been a 
strong, self-reliant woman always, taking her 
full share in all the measures and means that 
had brought prosperity to their house. She 
was self-reliant still; but she broke down a 
little when she saw Anne, and the slow un- 
willing tears of old age fell over her withered 
cheeks. 

“Ts it you, Miss Anne?” said the sick man. 
‘Tam glad you are come. Iam waiting for 
Adam to come home. There must be one of 
us here, you know, on the old place. I am 
only waiting for Adam.” 

Anne was not quite sure whether he knew 
what he was saying, and she held his hand in 
silence. 

‘You are tired, mother,” said he again. 
‘You can trust me with Miss Anne. Go and 
lie down a while. Can you stay with mea 
little while, Miss Anne? You used to make 
it plain to the children at the school. Tell me 
about ‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 
Go, mother, you can leave me with Miss 
Anne.” 
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“Yes; lie down, dear Mrs. Crawford,”’ said 
Anne. ‘TI only wish I were better able to help 
you. But I can sit with John for a little 
while.” 

“Oh! we have good help. Old Martha is 
here, and Timothy Brady’s niece, Mary Bell, 
who is capable and helpful, and kind too. But 
if you can stay for a little while, I will go and 
lie down, as you say.” 

If it had been Susan to whom she was speak- 
ing, 1t would have startled her greatly to hear 
the name of Mary Bell. But the sick man’s 
eyes were fixed on Anne, and she could only 
think of him. Mrs. Crawford was led gently 
away by some one, and then Anne heard again— 

“Tell me about it. I thought I knew, but 
all things look so different to me lying here, 
and I have done many wrong things in my 
life, and have forgotten God. And now I am 
only waiting for Adam. There is so much to 
do, and he has been busied with other kinds of 
work of late. But tell me about the Way, 
Miss Anne.” 

She sat down beside him, smoothing his 
pillows, and laying a fresh wet cloth on his 
hot brow. Her gentle touches soothed him. 
She was not sure whether his mind wandered 
or not, but she said softly— 

‘Adam will know what to do. Don’t fret 
about the place. You know who said, ‘I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ You have 
not forgotten Him altogether, and you may be 
sure He does not forget you now.” 7 
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‘Tell me about the Way; I can do nothing 
now.” 

‘And you never could,” said Miss Anne ; 
and simply, as she used to tell it to her 
Sabbath-class five-and-twenty years ago, she 
told him about the way of peace which God 
has opened for man. By-and-by she became 
aware that she had other listeners. Her 
brother Mark sat away from the bed near the 
door; and while she spoke a soft and shapely 
hand was stretched out with the drink which 
the sick man craved, and looking up, Miss 
Anne saw a beautiful face, and met the glance 
of a pair of blue eyes, at once frank and shy, 
and altogether pleasant. But she did not 
think of the beauty till afterwards, when she 
was telling her sister about her visit. She 
could only think of the poor man and his 
anxious looks and eager listening; and she 
went on speaking now and then words that 
were not her own, till he fell ito slumber 
again. 

She stayed all day, and came home at night 
too weary to say much to any one. But next 
morning, as she sat at breakfast with her 
brother and sister, telling Susan about her 
visit to poor John Crawford, the remembrance 
of the blue eyes that had met hers so pleas- 
antly came back to her, and she said— : 

“Who is helping Mrs. Crawford, Mark ? 
She told me the name, I think, but it has 
passed out of my mind. Was it Timothy 
Brady’s niece that she said ?” 
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‘That must be Mary Bell,” said Susan, 
looking up at her brother. Mark reddened. 

“Yes. She has suddenly taken a fancy to 
be independent,” said he. Then he rose 
and went out. 

“Ts she as pretty as they say?” asked 
Susan. 

‘She has a very lovely face, and a good 
face,” said Anne, considering. ‘‘It is strange 
I did not think who she might be. But I 
had always thought of Mary Bell as quite 
different from that.” 

‘¢ And Mark’s interest in poor John Craw- 
ford is accounted for now,” said Susan. 

‘It may be the Lord’s way to save the 
lad, who knows?” said Anne. 

But Susan shook her head. 

“Oh, Anne! It does seem as though you 
had faith to ‘remove mountains.’ But Tim 
Brady’s niece !”’ 

But Anne did not seem to hear her. She 
was gazing out at the open door over the 
ereen level fields to the hills beyond, but 
her thoughts were elsewhere, her sister knew. 
When she spoke again it was to say, 

“Will you go to the Hill to-day? I can- 
not but think of poor Mrs. Crawford alone in 
her trouble.” 

‘But, Anne, you forget. I could not com- 
fort her as you could do, and they do not need 
the help I could give them, even if I could be 
spared from home. A nurse is coming to-day, 
and Mark is to watch to-night. Yes,” she 
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added, reddening a little, as she met her 
sister’s eye, ‘‘I know what you mean. It is 
partly that I do not want to see this Mary 
Bell just now; but there are other reasons, 
and one is that I could do no good if I went.” 

Susan had certainly enough to do at home, 
and all the more that of late Mark had “taken 
things easy,’ as his man John Grier declared. 
John himself took things easy, but he was 
faithful, and on the whole pretty capable of 
keeping things going out of doors; and the 
same might be said of John’s sister, Clemmy, 
who was Susan’s chief help within doors. But 
at this busy season of the year there were 
many things to be attended to which did not 
seem to fall within the particular province of 
either of these worthies, and it was Susan’s 
part to see that they were not neglected 
altogether. The young lambs and _ calves 
needed looking after, and the garden, even 
after the heavier part of the work was done, 
needed constant care. 

But Susan liked all this. It was a mistake 
her having been brought up a village girl and 
a teacher, she used to say to Anne. She 
liked going about among the growing creatuies 
of the farm, and she liked gardening, and the 
keeping track of John and his field-work ; 
and pleasure and duty thus for once coin- 
ciding in her experience, Susan would have 
had a very enjoyable spring if it had not 
been for this anxiety about Mark—and for 
one other thing besides. 
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‘The trivial round, the common task.” 
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For even in this sweet spring season, with 
so much of beauty about her, and with all her 
interest in her many occupations, she was not 
happy. Her youth was gone, and that was 
not the worst of it. It had been wasted. 
For long years she had waited for Adam 
Crawford. He had been her first thought all 
that time. All that she had done and en- 
joyed had been in a sense secondary to her 
thought of him, her belief in him, her 
love for him. Looking back to the time 
before Adam came home, she could not 
altogether despise herself because of this; 
for he had loved her; but then he had 
forgotten her, and her scorn of her own 
weakness in not being able to forget him 
had spoiled her life. 

For all this trouble had not been lke a 
chastisement coming directly from the hand 
of God, under which she might have humbled 
herself, might have grown better and sweeter, 
and more helpful and trustful, as she had seen 
Anne growing every day of her life, under 
the trouble of sore sickness that had fallen 
upon her. Her own folly had spoiled her 
life, she said to herself with bitterness. 
She had missed the blessing that might 
have come to her through self-forgetfulness, 
through single-mindedness in God’s service. 
She had got little good, and had done less; 
missing opportunities, despising good gifts, 
because that which she had craved had been 
denied her; and the best part of her life - 
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was gone—her best chance to put her hand 
to God’s work in the world. 

And besides all this, Adam Crawford was 
coming home with his motherless children ; 
and though she told herself angrily that his 
coming was nothing to her, she could not 
say that she had forgotten him, and she could 
not say that she was not afraid. 

Susan did not go to see Mrs. Crawford, 
feeling that the only kind of help which 
she was able to give was not the help the 
poor old lady needed most. Mark went every 
day, and Anne went whenever she was able, 
and by God’s blessing brought hope and 
comfort to both mother and son. She was 
there, and so was Mark, when Adam came 
home, and a sad home-coming it was. When 
he had committed his weary, fretful children 
to the care of old Martha and Mary Bell, 
and had soothed and comforted his mother 
for a little while, he came and stood beside 
the bed on which his dying brother lay. 

‘‘He has been slumbering now and then 
to-day,” said Anne, as she took Adam’s hand. 
But as she spoke the sunken eyes opened and 
he knew his brother. 

‘¢ Adam, lad!” said he, eagerly. ‘I have 
been waiting for you all this time, but it is 
nearly over now. Are you come home to 
stay ? You will not go away again?” 

Adam knelt down, and laid his face upon 
his brother’s pillow. 

“Oh, John! Has it come to this with you?” 
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‘‘'VYes—as it must come, sooner or later, 
to all. And Miss Anne says I need not 
fear. I hope, for His sake, I am forgiven 
and accepted ; and that———” 

Even as he spoke he fell into slumber 
again. Adam did not move. : 
“T trust it is well with him, Adam,” said 
Miss Anne, softly. ‘‘ He has been graciously 
dealt with by a most gracious Lord and 

Saviour.” | 

And then nothing more was said till the 
sick man opened his eyes again. 

‘Are you here, Adam? You will have 
the land now. I have done my duty by the 
land. It is a good place now, but a poor 
portion, lad—a poor portion—when one is 
lying down to die. Look higher, Adam— 
look higher. Is my mother here—and Miss 
Anne? Adam, will you pray with me? I 
am near the brink now.” 

For a single most painful moment, Miss 
Anne thought that Adam was going to fail 
his brother now. But he did not. Clasping 
softly but firmly the hand growing cold in 
his, he prayed—brokenly at first, because of 
the strong sobs that shook him ; but he prayed 
as only they pray who have access to a God in 
whom they believe as their God and Father. 
A great and abiding joy took possession of 
Anne’s heart as she joined in his prayer. As 
a lad Adam had been very dear to her— 
almost as dear as her own sister had been— 
and in her simple way she had striven to 
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make him see the true and only Source of 
strength and wisdom for the life that lay 
before him. And whether he had seen it 
then or not, he saw it now, she was sure, and 
had found rest in Him who is mighty to save 
from all that can harm either in life or 
death. 

‘Tam glad, Adam,” said his brother when 
silence fell again, and a smile so glad and 
bright lighted up his face that Anne for the 
moment thought it was his last; but he 
lingered still a few days, though Anne did 
not see him again. She went home that night 
altogether spent and weary, but with a joyful 
rest and stillness in her heart. The peaceful 
radiance of her face as she sat waiting for 
Mark to take her home was something to see. 
Adam Crawford saw it, and said to himself 
that Miss Anne was growing beautiful as she 
erew old. Mary Bell saw it as she folded her 
shawl and tied her bonnet for her, and yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse stooped and kissed 
her before she went away. 

It did not strike Anne as a surprise that 
this strange beautiful girl should kiss her any 
more than it did when her sister, wondering 
at the same smiling radiance, kissed her when 
she welcomed her home. There were few 
words spoken between them that night. 
Susan longed to hear all that her sister had 
to tell, but partly because of Anne’s utter 
weariness, and partly because it would not 
have been easy for her to ask about Adam 
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Crawford and his children, she was silent as 
she helped her to prepare for rest. But when 
she had drawn down the blind, and was going 
softly away, Anne called her back again. 

‘Susie, my darling,” said she, softly, ‘‘ the 
goodness of the Lord is wonderful.” 

“You are thinking about poor John.” 

“Yes, and about Adam and Mark, and 
about us all. And if He were to bid me 
choose to-night the blessmg I would most 
desire for you all, I would choose to leave all 
in His hand with never a doubt or fear.” 

Then Susan stopped and kissed her again, 
and went away without a word. 

Two days after this John Crawford drew 
his last weary breath, and after two days 
more his neighbours gathered to lay him in 
the grave. One’s neighbours in these parts, 
at such a time, are the people of the whole 
country side when the name of the dead has 
been respected among them. The Crawford’s 
man, James Watt, used afterwards to tell 
with curious pride that there were seven- 
and-sixty conveyances of one kind or another 
that followed his late master to the grave. 
Susan and Mark were there with the rest, 
for it is the custom for women as well as for 
their fathers and brothers thus to show respect 
for the dead. 

There were prayers at the house, and a few 
words read and spoken, and then the long 
procession took its way through the quiet 
country, beautiful with spring verdure and 
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the glory of cloudless sunshine. Slowly it 
moved on, past the tender green of fields 
of springing wheat—beneath the flickering 
shadows of maple groves—between the close 
growing cedars in the hollows where the 
gurgle and swell of tiny ‘creeks’? made 
pleasant melody. The air was full of the 
songs of birds and the scent of apple-blossoms, 
and through light of the fair day they bore 
him who was to be hidden away from it all. 

Slowly and solemnly all the people followed 
to his last resting-place, speaking now and 
then a kindly word of the dead, pointing for 
each other’s benefit the solemn lesson which 
his death might well teach, but all the same 
unforgetful of their own affairs and plans— 
speaking also of the orchards and wheatfields, 
and the summer’s work that lay before them 
—of the rumours of passing events, the 
‘‘news ”’ that flits about wherever many people 
who do not often meet are gathered—glad 
to come back again to life and its hopes and 
cares, and busy working days—glad to forget 
death’s sad and solemn lesson. 

And Mark and Susan, following with the 
rest, spoke of other things now and then ; 
but through their talk and through their 
silence Susan was thinking her own thoughts. 
She was telling herself how sure she was 
now, and how glad that her trouble was over. 
The Adam Crawford she had seen standing 
so grave and still beside his brother’s coffin 
was not the Adam Crawford the thought of 
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whom had entered painfully into so many 
years of her life. Her wayward fancy had 
clung, and might still cling, to the remembrance 
of the companion of her girlhood, but of him 
who had returned after all these years she 
need not be afraid. ‘‘ He was changed from 
the friend of old days—so changed as to seem 
almost a stranger,” she said—a_ strange 
mingling of relief and pain coming with 
the knowledge. She told herself she was 
elad that both being so changed they could 
begin again, and be true friends as of old. 

All through their talk and their silence, 
as they passed along with the rest through 
the fair country, she was trying to make clear 
to herself wherein lay the change that she 
saw in her friend. Was it the touch of silver 
in his hair—the Crawfords all grew early 
erey—or was it the deeper lines “of care on 
the forehead that made him look so different ? 
Or was it that nameless something that comes 
to the man from contact with a larger world, 
with a sense of heavier responsibilities, with 
a consciousness and an appreciation of assured 
success? Was it sorrow that had changed 
him ?—disappointment ?—bereavement ? 

What did it matter? The change was 
there marked and clear, and so Susan was 
sure of herself, and glad, and not afraid. 

Kept back by some slower movement in the 
long lne of carriages before them, Mark drew 
rein on the high hill-top that brings the 
village of Greenhill in sight. Over against 
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them the white houses of the village showed 
through the living green of its many trees, 
and lower down was the shine of sunlit water. 
In the valley between the hills stood the 
grey old church, amid its many graves and 
gleaming white stones, and there poor John 
Crawford was to be laid down in his last rest... 

“On such a day as this!” said Mark, 
letting his eye wander over the fair sunlit 
country. ‘Oh! Sue, it seems hard, doesn’t 
te oa 

The lad grew pale, and shivered as he 
turned to his sister. 

“Tt is the common lot,” was all that Sue 
could answer. 

‘¢ He was not an old man—not even middle- 
aged,” said Mark; ‘‘and what did his life 
amount to? And now it is done.” 

It came into Susan’s mind to wish that 
Anne were in her place—Anne, who had 
always the right word ready. 

‘¢ And now it is done,”’ said she. 

‘ And it must come to the same with us 
all, sooner or later, as poor John said so many 
times while he lay there. Well! as you say, 
Sue, it 1s the common lot.” 

‘‘ Tt was a foolish thing to say, dear Mark,” 
said his sister, gravely. ‘Life is God’s good 
eift. And if our life is what it ought to be, 
death will be better to us than life, whenever 
it may come.” 

‘Yes, but whose life is just what it ought 
to be? Not that of most people, we know. 
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There’s Anne, indeed—a saint, if ever there 
was one.” 

“Yes, Anne. But, dear Mark, the beauty 
of it is this, that Anne sees nothing in herself. 
or her life to take away the terror of death, 
and it has been taken away. All that makes 
Anne’s life what it is, and which will make 
its last hour the gladdest hour of all, has 
been given to her freely, and not more freely 
to her than it will be given—to all—if we 
will have it so.” 

Susan spoke with difficulty, for various 
reasons, and chiefly for this—that she was 
conscious that in her brother’s eyes her life 
must look like the lives of ‘‘most people,” 
not just what it ought to be. But she spoke 
earnestly, and her brother looked at her with 
some surprise. 

‘T was not thinking of you, Sue,” said he, 
gently. 

“No, dear. But then I know I have made 
a poor thing of my hfe hitherto, and you have 
yours before you. It is not what we can 
have in life that can make us happy now, 
or at the end; but what God does for us— 
and in us.” 

They were moving on again by this time. 
Susan, thoroughly roused from the indulgence 
of her own thoughts, would have given much 
to be able to say just the right word to her 
brother, and the right word came, though she 
hardly saw it such at the moment. 

‘¢ Mark, dear, be glad that you are young. 
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Ah! brother, you might make such a beau- 
tiful thing of your life.” 

Mark hung his head, poor lad. “I know 
I have been a fool, Sue.” 

‘“‘ Let the dead past bury its dead,” said 
Susan, who could not easily command words 
of her own when she was greatly moved, and 
there was no time for more. 

In a little they were standing in the grave- 
yard, and by some movement of the people 
to which they were obliged to yield they 
found themselves much nearer the grave 
than they had thought to be. They heard 
the minister’s voice as he prayed, and they 
heard, oh! saddest of sounds, the earth fall 
on the coffin lid; and Susan, with the first 
tears she had shed that day falling like rain 
over her face, by the strong and loving pres- 
sure of her young brother’s hand enforced 
unconsciously the solemn lesson. But she 
added no word either of warning or entreaty 
as they drove home together. Indeed, few 
words were spoken between them; but when 
Susan lay down to rest that night she felt her 
heart somewhat lightened of the burden of 
care she had so long borne for her brother. 

‘“‘Did you see Mary Bell at the house, Sue ?” 

Anne asked the question in a slightly 
constrained manner, as though she were not 
quite sure that it was wise to ask it. But 
Sue did not seem to notice. 

‘‘No, I did not see her, and I don’t think 
I even thought of her, or of the children.” 
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y Be CRAWFORD came twice to visit the 
fA. sisters while he stayed at the farm. 
The first time Susan was away, and did not 
see him. ‘The second time he brought his 
boys with him, and the time was so filled with 
the notice given them, and the talk about 
them, that little else passed between the old 
friends ; but when they went away, Susan was 
not so sure that Adam had changed so much 
from the old days after all. 

It seemed that, for the present at least, Mr. 
Crawford could not come home to live on the 
farm. After a long struggle with ill-success, 
he had at length established a business which 
promised fair, and the responsibilities he had 
assumed could not wisely or honourably be 
devolved upon others for some time to come. 
But he looked forward to the farm as his home 
after a while. In the meantime he was to 
leave his children with his mother, in the care 
of Mary Bell. 

‘Who seems to be a sedate and capable 
young person,” said Mr. Crawford. ‘“ My 
mother thinks well of her, which is much. 
The boys will be far better here than in the 
city during the summer, and, Miss Anne, if 
you could give the little fellows a word of 
counsel now and then, as you used to give 
me, it would be a comfort to me.” 
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‘7 am growing an old woman now, Adam; 
but we shall always be glad to see the little 
lads, Susan and I; and you will think of 
Broadmeadows as your home all the more 
easily that they are here. I hope you may 
be soon home for good.” 

Susan said nothing. She was thinking that 
she would like nothing better than to have 
the disciplining for a while of the eldest 
wilful little lad, who had already, during his 
hour’s stay, found various ways of doing 
mischief in the house. But as to sharing 
responsibility with old Mrs. Crawford and 
Mary Bell, that was not to be thought of ; 
and responsibility was not to be quietly 
accepted at Mr. Crawford’s request. So 
though he looked at her as well as Anne, 
she only said it would be a welcome break 
in her sister’s rather monotonous life to have 
the children with her now and then. But in 
her heart she knew that their coming would 
be a pleasure to herself as well. 

So Adam Crawford went away ; and events, 
as far as the sisters were concerned, fell into 
their old channels again. Anne was not so 
well as usual for a time, because she had over- 
exerted herself in her sympathy for her old 
friend and neighbour; but she was not so ill 
as to cause much suffering to herself or anxiety 
to her sister. A little longer rest on the couch, 
a shorter walk in the garden, and folded hands 
now and then, instead of the constant knitting, 
made all the difference that any one could see. 
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As for Susan, she had plenty to do, as 
usual; and pleasant work that must be done 
is the best of all helps against either dulness 
or anxiety. Dulness had never been her 
trouble, and as the weeks went on, she began 
to suffer herself to hope that the deepest cause 
of anxiety was passing away. Mark went no 
more to Kavanagh Corners, which circumstance 
in itself did not mean much, since Mary Bell 
was not there. But never since the night he 
came in and told them that John Crawford 
was dying had either sister had the slightest 
reason to suspect that he had yielded to the 
temptation of strong drink. 

It was Mark’s misfortune—or he had always 
regarded it as such—that a single glass told 
on him, beyond his power to resist or conceal. 
But though Susan lstened for his returning 
footsteps often with a trembling heart, his 
return had never been otherwise than as she 
desired. And Anne, waiting night by night 
in their room, read her face as she came in, 
and never needed to ask how it might be, 
but with a joyful “Thank God!” turned her 
cheek to her pillow, ready for rest. 

It is strange, but true, that not until months 
had passed did the sisters exchange a word as 
to the hope that was dawning for their brother. 
It might pass away, or change to bitter sorrow 
any night. They feared to speak of gladness, 
lest grief should follow in its train; they 
waited and hoped in silence. 

And then, there was Mary Bell. That 
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Mark’s interest in her had something to do 
with his new self-control, neither of them 
doubted. They had both seen her before this 
time, and Anne had seen her more frequently 
than Susan. Instinctively, rather than from 
anything that had passed between them, the 
sisters knew that they would not agree in their 
opinions of this young girl, and it was their 
way to avoid discussion not likely to lead to 
any real result. Anne had once spoken of 
Mary Bell as a superior young person, and to 
Susan her manner had seemed to imply that 
she regarded her as little likely to encourage 
the attentions of their brother—as indeed 
having some right to hold herself above the 
lad, who, though a pleasant and handsome 
young fellow, had yet seen little of the world, 
and had little of the outward ease and readi- 
ness which contact with the world is likely to 

ive. 
2 Susan did not quite believe either in her 
superiority or in her simplicity, and held to 
her first opinion, that Tim Brady’s niece was 
not a desirable person to have anything to do 
with in any relation of life—to say nothing of 
the incongruity there was in Mark Curtis 
offering particular attentions to a servant in a 
neighbour’s house. | 

But Susan knew well enough that the last 
idea was a foolish one; that there was nothing 
in the position occupied by Mary Bell in Mrs. 
Crawford’s house to affect her injuriously in the 
opinion of any sensible person, in a community 
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where it was the custom for the farmer who 
had many daughters kindly to permit, during 
busy seasons, the services of some of them 
to farmers who had none—there being not the 
slightest difference made or imagined in the 
position of those who went and those who 
stayed at home. | 
Besides, the difference must be in Mary 
Bell’s favour in the opinion of the wise and 
sober-minded. For she had left an easy life 
and plenty in a house where she might be sup- 
posed to have a claim, and had shown herself 
able to manage her own affairs, and do well 
the work she had undertaken, though evidences 
were not wanting that it was a kind of work 
that had never been required of her before. 
She was ‘fa superior young person” in the 
eyes of many a one besides sister Anne, Susan 
could not fail to know; but she had little 
opportunity of judging for herself, for Mary 
Bell, shy to all strangers, was especially shy 
to her, and, on the few occasions when they 
met, made no advances towards acquaintance. 
But whether Mary Bell had anything to do 
with it or not, it became clear, as the summer 
wore on, that a change for the better was being 
wrought in Mark. Susan watched and waited 
night by night, still afraid to be glad; but 
Anne did not need to wait for her coming in 
to let herself go to rest in peace, for long 
before Susan’s doubts were set at rest, Anne 
was rejoicing over her brother in her heart. 
She rejoiced with trembling indeed, but as Sue 
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said to herself, Anne’s trembling joy was a 
better thing to see than another’s certain 
triumph ; and she too took courage at last to 
hope that it was all coming right with her 
brother in the best sense, and even the thought 
of Mary Bell was not suffered to trouble her. 

James Watt up at Mrs. Crawford’s noticed 
it too, and he had a good chance to do so; 
for, to James’ surprise and indignation, Mr. 
Crawford had told him before he went away 
that he was to consult young Mr. Curtis with 
regard to the management of the farm. 

To tell the truth, it seemed very much like 
a joke to Mark himself when Adam asked 
him to take some oversight of the work of 
the farm for the summer. But it was rather 
a pleasant thing to do for various reasons, 
and being of a frank and kindly nature, it 
was done in a way that did not offend James’ 
self-respect, or even his vanity, which was 
likely to be more easily hurt. With an open 
letter from Mr. Crawford in his hand, and 
with as grave a face as he could assume, 
the lad would discuss times and seasons for 
this work and that which was to be done, 
giving his opinion and directions with suffi- 
cient clearness and decision, but ready at the 
same time to defer to the maturer judgment 
and larger experience of the older man. 

In truth, Watt did not need much over- 
sight. He was faithful and industrious, 
though he was not very bright. He had 
never been a very good manager for himself, 
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but he had been for years a faithful servant 
to the Crawfords. He had a good place, and 
meant to keep it; and so yielded with mode- 
rate grumbling to the new order of things. 
So Mark was often at the Crawfords’ place 
during the summer. Susan was right in 
thinking that he went there all the more 
readily for the chance of seeing Mary Bell, 
but he did not see her very often. Even old 
Martha, who was inclined to be critical, not 
to say severe, where young and pretty girls 
were concerned, saw nothing to find fault 
with in Mary Bell, as far as Mark Curtis, 
or any other of the young men who might 
be suspected of passing that way on her 
account, was concerned. ‘A sedate and 
capable young person,” Mrs. Crawford still 
found her. Indeed, she was a favourite with 
all in the house, and meant to stay there 
during the summer, though her uncle and 
aunt, beginning to fear that she would for- 
sake them altogether, were offermg her many 
inducements to return to them again. 
Mark’s home affairs were not neglected 
because of his attention to the doings of 
James Watt, or of any one else. John Grier 
began to feel that there was once more a 
master on the place, and things began to have 
a different look upon it. The neighbours 
noticed it, and the passers-by—the people who 
had smiled, or shaken their heads, when they 
heard that Mr. Crawford had left the over- 
sight of James Watt and the farm to him. 
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‘Miss Anne and Miss Sue would make a man 
of the young fellow yet,” they said. 

But Miss Anne and Miss Sue had less to do 
with the change in Mark’s manner of life than 
these good people who took so much interest 
in him supposed. For during all the way- 
wardness and folly of the past year they had 
said little to him. But Anne had prayed for 
him night and day, and Susan had kept her 
patience wonderfully through all his nightly 
folly and daily peevishness and unreason- 
ableness, and restrained herself, and withheld, 
in a way that was not usual with her, any 
contemptuous allusion to the weakness and 
wickedness of his course. ‘‘ He is only a 
boy,” she had said to herself, and waited. 
And now it came to her with a constant odd 
sense of surprise and pleasure that he was 
taking a man’s place among them. 

And yet in the house and with his sisters 
he was far more like a boy than he had ever 
been with them before. He was no longer 
on the defensive with Sue, as had been his way 
the last year. He had been wont at times to 
assert himself and his mastership in a way 
that was neither manly nor kind. But all 
that was different now. 

‘‘T wonder why ?” said Susan to herself, 
long before she said anything about it to 
Anne. ‘Can it be that the wonderful change 
for which Anne has been praying and waiting 
all this time has begun in him? Or is it 
only Mary Bell? I wonder if Adam and his 
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letters can have anything to do with it? He 
is very different, whatever may be the cause. 
I should like to get a look at one of these long 
epistles that he seems to value so highly.” 

But she never did. Mark was shy of 
speaking about himself, and his sister could 
hardly ask him about his correspondence. 
But by-and-by she spoke to Anne. 

‘¢ Anne dear,” said she one day, as she came 
suddenly into the room where her sister was 
sitting, ‘‘I thought for'a minute that the 
rain was over, because of the sunshine on your 
face. What new blessing has come to you 
to-day to make your heart glad and light up 
your eyes like that?” 

‘Nothing new, dear, except as God’s good- 
ness 1s ‘new every moment.’ ”’ 

‘And the darkest cloud is lifting from our 
sky—isn’t that it, dear ? ” 

‘“‘ Hven you see it now, Susie?” 

‘Tt is perhaps soon to say it, but lately, 
once or twice, I have had the strangest, 
pleasantest feeling at my heart—a feeling of 
pride in our Mark. It is coming all right 
with him now, isn’t it, Anne?” 

‘But I never really feared for Mark. He 
was only a lad, and we had God’s promise. 
Only in my faithlessness I was looking farther 
for it. I thought perhaps it might not be 
while I was here to see it.’ 

Susan looked wistfully at her sister. 

‘¢ Anne, do you think that a new life has 
begun in him, and that we need not be afraid 
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any more? Or is it only Mary Bell? Has 
he said anything to you?” 

Mark had said no more to one sister than 
to the other; but yet because of the difference 
between the two he had almost unconsciously 
shown more of his heart to Anne. And then 
Anne, waiting and expecting an answer to 
her hourly prayers for him, had her eyes open 
to see in him what was hidden to the no less 
loving, but less hopeful Susan. 

‘‘ He has said nothing to me, dear, in words. 
But I do trust he is being led in the nght 
way. ‘Is it Mary Bell?’ you ask. It may 
be that she has helped—in a way. And, 
Adam, too—by trusting him and writing to 
him. And poor John’s death sobered him. 
And, Susie, though he has said little to me in 
words, he has said thus much—that he was 
getting tired of his idle, purposeless life, and 
glad of a helping hand out of it. But whether 
it was Mary Bell he meant, or Adam, or both 
together, I cannot tell. The little lads, of 
whom he is so fond, have helped him. But it 
is the Lord alone who can give him the best 
blessing, and keep him safe—and He will do 
it, I believe.” 

‘¢ And you haven’t room in your heart for a 
single hour’s anxiety as to what is to become 
of us, when some one else shall come to take 
our place, and we shall have to go away?” 

‘No. Have you?” asked Anne with a 
smile. 


‘Ah! well! I haven’t the faith which 
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removes mountains, Anne dear. But nothing 
very bad can happen to me as long as I have 
you.” 

‘No; nor after.” 

‘We will not speak of ‘ after,’ ” said Susan, 
eravely. 

But it was at the very end of summer when 
all this was said—a summer which, for other 
reasons than the hope she had in Mark, was a 
happy one for Susan. Her heart was lighter 
than it had been for years, and she said to 
herself it was good to learn to live just from 
day to day, taking no thought for the morrow 
or what it might bring. 

Anne thought the little Crawfords had done 
something for Mark, but they had done more 
for Susan, though ina different way. Mark 
spoiled them to their hearts’ content, humour- 
ing every whim—ready any hour to go far 
and wait long to do them a pleasure. Not so 
Susan. ‘The very first glimpse she had got of 
Adam’s wilful little Jack, there had risen in 
her mind a strong desire to have the disciplin- 
ing of him for a little while. It was the 
instinct of the schoolmistress, not dead in her 
yet, she said, that made her wish to bring into 
proper subjection to law and order the child 
who too evidently had been accustomed to 
govern rather than to obey. 

Early in the summer an unexpected oppor- 
tunity occurred for Susan to try her power and 
skill in subduing the little rebel. Ever since 
coming to the farm, she had taught in the 
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farm-house kitchen on Sunday afternoons a 
class of little children who were too young 
to be sent with their brothers and sisters to 
the Sunday-school in the village. She had 
begun with two or three of the children of 
their nearest neighbours, but of late their 
numbers had increased, till nearly a score of 
little people came together; and one Sunday, 
soon after Mr. Crawford went away, Mark, 
without saying anything to his sisters before- 
hand, brought little Jack into the midst of 
the band. 

The exercises were very simple: all the 
children joined with Miss Anne in repeating 
the ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’’ each repeated a verse 
of Scripture or of a hymn, and then Miss 
Susan told them stories chiefly, from the Bible, 
and then they all sang. It must be confessed 
that the chief interest to them all was in the 
singing. They were troubled with no lessons 
or reading-books; indeed, the greater part of 
them were quite too young for that; but they 
could all sing in their own fashion. And a 
pretty thing it was to see and hear them. 
It cannot be said that the order was always 
perfect, but Miss Susan had them in perfect 
subjection. 
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CHAPTER LYE 
A Blessing in Disguise. 


(Gemsnnas-ro drew near, bringing wintry 
weather, and, as does not always happen 
in that part of Canada, snow enough for good 
sleighing, that pleasantest of all modes of 
locomotion. Susan stood ready at the door 
waiting for her brother who was to drive her 
to the town of Langton, partly for their mutual 
pleasure, and partly to make some purchases 
which the holiday season demanded, and 
which were beyond the resources of Kavanagh 
Corners, and even of Greenhill stores. 

Anne could not be persuaded to go with 
them because she feared to face the cold, and 
because she was not quite without fear of 
Mark’s gay young horses, and their too rapid 
movements over the snow. 

‘But I shall enjoy the thought that you 
are having a good time. I wish there were 
some one else to take the empty seat, and 
enjoy it with you.” 

‘We shall call at the Crawfords’ and take 
the boys along,” said Mark. ‘I promised 
them their first sleigh drive.” 

‘‘'You will have to be responsible for the 
boys when Susan is in the stores,” said Anne, 
seeing her sister’s doubtful looks. 

But Susan was thinking that possibly Mark 
might like to take someone else for a first 
sleigh drive, and she was trying to make up 
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her mind to propose that they should ask 
Mary Bell as well as the boys. But she said 
nothing. 

‘¢ Tf such is his intention he will not mind 
me,” thought she. 

It was not his intention apparently, for 
when they came to the Crawfords’ gate he 
said he was obliged to speak to Watt, and 
would drive on to the upper barn, and be 
back again at the gate by the time she came 
out with the boys. Soa little relieved, and a 
little disappointed, too—for Sue’s thoughts of 
Mary Bell had changed of late—she went up 
the path to the house. The door was open, 
and a sudden sharp cry from little Jack 
reached her ear; and before she was aware 
of it Susan found herself looking on a scene 
that startled her, and made her draw back out 
of view. 

Adam Crawford was standing in the room, 
holding firmly with his left hand the scream- 
ing child, while his right was laid on the 
beautiful white arm of Mary Bell. He was 
not looking at Jack, but smilingly into the 
girl’s face. She was eagerly regarding little 
Jack, expostulating and entreating, it seemed, 
and Susan heard her saying, with her pretty 
Trish accent : 

‘And what will Miss Susan say when she 
hears what a naughty boy you have been? 
Sure, you promised you would never, never 
bite any one again. And now you will grieve 
her sadly.” 
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Sure enough, there were the marks of little 
teeth on the pretty arm that Mr. Crawford 
was holding; even at that distance Susan 
could see them. As to its grieving her she 
was not sure at the moment. Her first 
impulse was to snatch the child from his 
father’s grasp and carry him away with her; 
her second wiser thought was to get away 
unseen; and when Mark returned he found 
her outside the gate waiting alone. 

‘“ Jack has been naughty,” said she. ‘* He 
must not have the pleasure of a drive to-day.” 

‘‘Oh! nonsense, Sue. You are too hard on 
the boy. I promised him. What has he done? 
You can punish him afterwards, you know, 
but let him come now.” 

“ No, I shall not punish him. His father 
will doubtless do that. He has returned. 
The boy has bitten Mary Bell’s beautiful arm, 
it seems, and does not tlook sorry. I think, 
on the whole, we should leave him at home 
to-day.” 

‘The little rascal. I hope it is not very 
bad?” 

“Tt is not beyond cure, I think,’ said Sue. 
A strange pained look came into her face as 
she met her brother’s glance. 

“ Has he got to go through it all?” said 
she to herself, bitterly. 

‘“¢ What is it, Sue?” said Mark, wondering. 

‘‘T think we should go, Mark, unless you 
wish to see Mr. Crawford. If you do I can 
go home again.” 
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‘No, I can wait. We will go on to Lang- 
ton, and as Jack did not expect the drive it 
matters less. And he must be broken of that 
naughty trick, surely.” 

So they drove away, and there was silence 
between them for a good many miles, Susan 
thought of the day when they sat together on 
the hill-top watching the long procession that 
followed John Crawford to the grave. How 
sure they had grown to be of their brother 
since then! How glad and thankful for the 
change that had come to him within the year! 
And why did her heart sink so utterly down 
in thinking of what might he before him? 
Was it only Mary Bell who had been influen- 
cing him for good all this time, so that if she 
were to put herself beyond his reach—-quite 
out of his life—the old temptation would come 
back again, bringing the old misery? Why 
did this fear come back so sharply to her 
now ? 

The smiling admiration she had seen in 
Adam Crawford’s eyes seemed like a revela- 
tion to her—the foreshadowing of a sorrowful 
future to him and to them all. For what 
could Mark do against Adam Crawford, and 
how could the poor lad bear a blow so pain- 
ful coming from his friend? Susan had no. 
thought of herself at this moment. It did not 
come into her mind that Adam Crawford, or 
Mary Bell, or their plans and prospects, could 
touch her life in any way, except through 
Mark, her brother, who might be made to 
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suffer by them. ven the pain that came 
with the remembrance of the past came in the 
form of pain for her brother. If she had 
missed the work and pleasure of her life 
because of her own mistake, how much worse 
would it be for him, should this trouble come 
upon him! How could he meet the manifold 
temptations and dangers which had assailed 
him before, and which would find him again 
less able to meet them safely than ever ? 

Unless, indeed, Anne were right, and the 
new life were begun in him—the life which 
strength from without sustains—which the 
highest wisdom guides — the holiest love 
blesses. 

‘¢ And even then the pain will hurt,” said 
Susan,with a sigh. ‘‘Oh, if I could only 
help him !” 

Looking up at her brother’s bright uncon- 
scious face, Susan took a sudden resolution. 

‘¢ Mark,” said she, “‘ why have you never 
told us about Mary Bell ?” 

Mark gave a little start of surprise, and 
then he said gravely : 

‘Because I did not think you would care 
to hear, Sue. And, besides, there is not much 
to tell.” 

‘‘T would care, certainly. And I think 
you ought to tell us—Anne and me, if you 
are going to ask her to be your wife.” 

‘‘T have asked her already, long ago, and 
more than once, if you care to hear about it.” 

“ Well?” said his sister, a little startled. 
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‘She wouldn’t have me—and small blame 
to her,” said the poor boy, hanging his head. 

¢ But why ?” 

“Oh! you know why, well enough. I 
wasn’t fit to tie her shoe, let alone anything 
Clee 

‘¢ Did she tell you so?” 

““No—not in words. She told me if I 
came back in ‘a year and a day,’ and would 
say that I had never tasted liquor, or touched 
a card, or made a bet in the meantime, I[ 
might have a right to a hearing from an 
honest girl; and I'll have that right any- 
how.” 

‘SAnd you liso.” 

“Tl go, sure. I know I am not good 
enough for her, Sue; but I would try to be 
a better man, and make her happy,” said 
Mark, humbly. 

‘¢ And if she won’t have you, Mark ?” 

The young man was silent for a minute or 
two. 

“T would try and take it like a man, I[ 
hope, but one can never be sure. I think I 
would sell the place, and go away.” 

‘f Would it be so bad as that, dear?” 

“‘T am afraid so. But I think, after all, I 
would not sell the old place. I might leave 
the farm with you. You have it in you to 
make a good farmer, or anything else—that 
is easy seen. 

“No, Mark. I would like best to go away 
with you—somewhere, and begin a new life. 
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I don’t think I could stay and farm your land, 
and you away.” 

‘But then there is Anne.. She could 
never go away, and you would never leave 
her. You would like farming, Sue. And if 
Adam Crawford should settle down on his 
place, he would help you with your business: 
where a man’s help was needed. You would 
make a grand farmer, Sue, and you could not 
leave Anne.” 

‘No, I could not leave Anne. And even 
if I could, a woman cannot wander about the 
world in search of adventures, or to make a 
fortune. I dare say I should be best at 
home.” 

Mark, having his lips opened, had much to 
say about Mary Bell and her perfections, and 
Sue listened, saying little, but gathering from 
her brother’s words that though he had very 
humble thoughts of himself, and many doubts 
as to how he might speed with his wooing 
when the ‘‘ year and a day” should be over, 
he feared no special rival, least of all the 
rivalry of Adam Crawford. 

“You might be a little friendly with her, 
Sue. I am sure you would like her, and it 
might make a difference. She thmks you are 
quite wonderful for goodness and cleverness, 
T can tell you. 

‘“Oh! she does, does she?” said Sue. But 
she made no promise. 

Her shopping was not a success, as far as. 
the pleasure of it was concerned, but it was 
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got through at last. The day altogether was 
a weary one; partly because they were long 
detained waiting for a friend to whom Mark 
had promised a drive as far as Greenhill, and 
the presence of a third person prevented any 
further confidences between them. Susan 
was glad enough when the light in the 
windows came in view. 

The first voice she heard was that of little 
Jack, who was waiting for them on the door- 
step, though the darkness was beginning to 
fall. 

‘Miss Susan, why didn’t you take me? 
Was it because I was naughty ? Im sorry, 
Miss Sue, and I’m good now.” 

He clambered into the sleigh, and Miss Sue 
clasped and kissed him without a word. 

“T’m good now, and Mark will let me go 
with him to the stable,” said Jack, doing his 
best to get free. Of course, Mark was only 
too glad of his company. 

‘‘ You are tired, Susie,” said Anne, when 
she saw her face. 

“Very tired and cold—very cold,” shivering 
and stooping down to warm her hands at the 
fire. 

Mark came in by-and-by with little Jack. 
It gave Susan a mingled feeling of anger 
and pain to witness her brother’s delight at 
the return of Mr. Crawford. They had much 
to say to each other, and every word and. 
look of the younger man showed how much 
he admired. and liked his friend. Anne put 
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in a word now and then, but Susan sat in 
the shadow, almost in silence, with a head- 
ache from the fatigue of the day, she said, 
and by-and-by she rose and bade them good- 
night. 

* “But first I must give you my mother’s 
message,’ said Mr. Crawford, detaining her. 
“Can you all come up and pass Christmas 
Day with us? I think my dear mother is 
afraid of the day, as indeed I am myself ; 
and it will be true charity for you all to 
come and help us through it.” 

Mark expressed himself delighted with no 
hesitation. Susan said something about her 
doubts as to Anne’s being able, but Anne 
accepted cheerfully for them all. 

But neither Anne nor Susan left her own 
home on Christmas Day. Susan had taken 
cold, it seemed, when she drove with her brother 
to Langton, and did not find it easy to get rid 
of it. She was not very ill—at least she was 
not very ill at first. But the doctor looked 
grave when, after a longer delay than was 
wise, they sent for him. He insisted on a 
nurse being engaged at once; and though 
he allowed Susan to believe that this was 
ehiefly for Anne’s sake, lest she should suffer 
from her care of her, all the rest could see 
that he thought her illness might prove a 
serious one. 

Poor Susan! the trouble which she had 
never feared had fallen on her. She made 
a brave but vain stand against it. She who 
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had hardly ever experienced an hour’s sickness 
lay helpless through languid days and feverish 
nights, never quite unconscious, and never 
so delirious but that a word would recall 
her to herself, but full when awake of strange 
and almost always painful fancies, and falling 
asleep only to be wearied by troubled dreams. 

When first the thought came to her that 
she might be going to die, she was glad. 

‘A good way out of it all,” she said to 
her startled sister. ‘‘I never did much with 
my life, and I don’t suppose I ever should 
now. There is only you who would miss 
me, Anne; and you would not be long till 
you came.” 

‘‘ It is all in good hands, dear,” said Anne, 
soothingly. ‘All will be well, whether it 
be life or death.” 

“Yes, I hope it may be well. I am not 
worthy; but then—it is not our worthiness 
that can save us. I should be content with 
a very humble place—yjust to be at rest.” 

But by-and-by, when the fever was over, 
and only utter weakness remained, that did 
not pass away as time went on—when she 
read in the anxious looks of those who were 
about her that the hope of her recovery was 
growing fainter, she grew afraid. 

‘TJ am not sure of myself,’ she said. “TI 
am not ready to die. What evidence have 
I ever given that I belong to God? I have 
sought my own will first, I have not loved 
Him best, or served Him; and what right 
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have I to think that He will receive me 
now ?” 

After a while she said something like this 
to Anne. 

“Only the right that He gives, dear; and 
if your life had been all that you wish now 
it had been, it would have been the very 
same. Heaven is His gift, freely given for 
Christ’s sake.” 

*Veseto “Hise owns *Buteam lois 2 
am not lke you, Anne. The things which 
have been your meat and drink always were 
never, I fear, real to me. I am afraid when 
I look back.” 

“But, dear, why should you look back ? 
His grace and promise are for to-day; and 
the sorer your need, the surer His promise.” 

“Ah! His promise! But, Anne, the 
promises you lived on in those days were 
to me just words in a book. I took a sort 
of comfort from them, but it almost seems 
now as though it was only because there 
was something else I wanted and could not 
have.” 

Anne looked at her in silence, not knowing 
what to reply; indeed, not sure that she 
ought to say anything to her in her present 
weak state. 

‘Rest now, dear. You are not strong 
enough to speak, and try not to weary 
yourself by thinking just now. Wait till 
you are stronger.”’ 

‘But, Anne, if I am going to die, ought 
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IT not to think about it? I am not sure 
of myself—and I—am afraid.” 

‘My dear, I can trust you in God’s hands 
for life or death,” said Anne smiling, but 
with tears. 

‘Did you use to think I was a Christian 
in those days? Oh! how long ago it seems 
now! But I was not always sure myself. I 
did not take the comfort of it. Yes, I know 
—TI lived like a Christian, as you say, and 
did what I could for the sick and the poor, 
and for the children—wishing for them first 
of all that they should be good. But did 
I do it for Christ’s sake? I am not sure. 
I liked to do it, and there was nothing else. 
Kven in those days I knew that to be Christ’s 
was the only happiness, but I was not always 
elad to know it. I longed for something 
else. If I had been His servant really— 
with my heart in His work, and my hands 
full of it—would not that have been enough ? 
I needed to keep myself up to the mark 
even then, and I never succeeded—-never.”’ 

‘But, my darling, who ever did succeed 
in living up to the perfect example, or even 
to one’s own imperfect ideal? And even if 
one could—even if you had done so—it is 
not that to which you would look now, on 
which you would depend, which would make 
you safe, living or dying. I need not tell 
you that, dear.” 

“T know. Even you, Anne, who are so 
much better than I, will only get heaven as 
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a gift, as will all Christians. But Iam not sure 
that I ama Christian; I have never been sure.’’ 

‘‘ But, my Susie, it is not of yourself that 
you are to think at a time Like this, it is of 
your Saviour. Is He able to save you? Is 
He willing? And are you willing to be 
saved ? Weak as you are, how can you go 
back and examine yourself, and the evidence 
you gave of Christian life, and why should 
you? Why should any one? Christ is able 
to save. Christ is willmg to save to-day. 
And even if you never came to Him before, 
you may come now. Full of sin—utterly 
unworthy, weary and helpless—you are the 
very one He has promised to receive.” 

Anne spoke earnestly, with tears. Her 
sister repeated the words after her. 

“Able and willing. Utterly unworthy— 
weary and helpless—the very one He has 
promised to save.” 

She shut her eyes wearily, and there was 
a long silence between them. Mark came in 
for his daily visit and went away again. 
Anne lay down for her hour’s rest, and after- 
wards sat again beside her. Then Susan 
said softly, as if there had been no interval, 
and she was thinking of her sister’s last words. 

“Yes, if I could come to Him hke that, 
and then die, that would be best.” 

‘My darling, do we know what is best? 
Can we not leave all that in His hands? If 
living and dying you are His, what does it 
matter whether you live or die?” 
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“If I were like you, Anne. If I were 
sure of myself!” 

‘Am I sure of myself? If I am, it is 
because Jesus 1s ‘mighty to save.’ And He is 
your Saviour as well as mine—coming to Him 
now, even though you had never come before.”’ 

“Yes. And then, though I am afraid to die, 
I am also afraid to live. It does not seem as 
though I could go back to the old doubts and 
dissatisfactions again. I never have done 
anything with my life. I should do no better 
now, though I were well again, and had 
another chance.” 

Anne smiled and said nothing. 

‘“T know what you are thinking, Anne. 
But you never really knew me, though we 
lived all our lives together. Your thoughts 
were higher than mine always. I was often 
dissatisfied, sick of my life, when I said 
nothing to you. I see now how wrong I 
was; but it might be the same again. There 
has been nothing in my hfe to count.” 

She always came to this, till Anne, fearing 
that in her weak state it might become a 
fixed idea with her, ceased to reason with her 
or to answer herat all. She had long and most 
loving patience with her, weary and weak as she 
often herself was; dealing gently and firmly with 
her, as one would deal with a sick and fretful 
child, for Susan was quite broken and helpless. 

‘‘T shall never be strong again. Why 
should I live to be burdensome to you? and 
yet I am afraid to die. 
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This was her daily and nightly thought, 
and there was more danger than Anne knew 
that by dwelling upon it her health both of 
mind and body might suffer permanently. 
They were at this time a melancholy house- 
hold. Though <Anne’s cheerfulness never 
failed, her strength failed often beyond her 
power to hide; and Susan, who had been 
her strength and comfort through years of 
helplessness, could not see her suffering 
unmoved. Mark was grave and preoccu- 
pied with troubles of his own, though they 
hardly noticed it at first till some words of 
Mr. Crawford’s called Anne’s attention to 
him. 

The old lady was in trouble herself. Mary 
Bell’s aunt, Mrs. Brady, was ill; and though | 
Mary had steadily refused to live in a house 
where much that was open to disapproval 
was carried on, she could not refuse to go 
there to help in a time of need, and Mrs. 
Crawford was left with the two little boys 
on her hands. | 

‘‘ Which would have been a small matter 
when I was younger, or if they had been 
taught to be helpful to themselves and others, 
as my boys were taught,” said Mrs. Crawford ; 
‘‘but Martha has no patience with them, and 
won't take steps for them. And indeed I 
have not much patience myself; and as for 
taking steps, my days for that are past. If 
Susan had been well, I should have asked 
you to have them here for a spell, till Adam 
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makes up his mind how he is going to manage 
for, them.’ 

- Susan was fit for no such care now, Anne 
said; but Mark, when she appealed to him, 
Was not so sure. 

“Tt would do her good, Anne, and you 
‘too. Iam sure it would do me good to have 
Jack here for a while. Both of them might 
be too much, and they can keep the little 
fellow up there. I.say, Anne, let us have 
Jack here for a day or two, and don’t tell 
Sue beforehand. It is thinking about things 
that tires her out. Let me go and get Jack, 
and if he should be troublesome we can send 
him home again.” | 

“It is a pity Mary Bell had to go away,” 
said Anne, afraid to consent, yet not liking 
to refuse her brother. ‘If it were only for 
a day or two we might think about it.” 

‘‘ A pity! I should think so!” said Mark, 
heeding only her first words. ‘It was ‘her 
duty,’ she said, and you can’t make her 
budge from that, whatever happens.” 

Though his words sounded complimentary, 
he spoke angrily, Anne thought. 

». “ Have you seen her since she left Mrs. 
Crawford’s ?”’ 

‘‘ No, I haven’t. JI have been down there, 
but she told me before she went away that 
I need not come, for the chances were she 
wouldn’t see me. I said I would go on the 
chance, but she told me flatly that she 
wouldn’t have me going there and making 
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her the excuse. I suppose she thinks [ am 
a fool, that can be dealt with by Tim Brady 
and the lot of them, and that it would not 
be safe for me to go there.” 

Anne was surprised to hear Mark speaking 
in this way. He was angry and anxious 
too, or he would not have done it, poor 
fellow—longing for sympathy, yet very likely 
to resent it. Anne was silent for a moment, 
not knowing what to say. 

‘T think Jack would do you good, Mark. 
I cannot answer for Sue; but Mary Bell 
does not think that I am unfriendly, I am 
quite sure. And, Mark, dear, I don’t think you 
need fret because she does not care to 
have you coming and going about Brady’s 
place.” 

‘She thinks I am not able to resist tempta- 
tion, that is it. The only wonder is that I 
ever could have been led into trouble by such 
a miserable set.” 

“<Tiet him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall,’ ’’ said Anne, gently. 

‘Yes, I know. I don’t wonder that you 
don’t trust me, or Mary either,” said Mark, 
humbly. ‘But I hope and believe that I 
shall never fall into that slough again, God 
helping me.” 

‘‘T do trust you, dear. Why should I fear 
for you, God helping you?” said Anne, just. 
touching his strong brown hand with her 
slender fingers. ‘‘ Don’t fret, dear, but go 
and get little Jack, and I shall say nothing 
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to Sue till he is fairly here. He may do 
her good, as you say.” 

In the afternoon, more for the sake of 
having something to say than anything else, 
Anne told her sister about Mrs. Brady’s 
illness, and how Mary Bell had gone home 
to nurse her; and without meaning to do so, 
she let Susan see that Mark was troubled and 
vexed about it. 

‘Ts it only that she has gone there, do you 
think, Anne? or is there anything else the 
matter ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I suppose if Mark were sure of his 
ground with her, he wouldnot mind so much.” 

‘¢ But he is not sure,” said Susan, gravely. 

Mark brought little Jack up that night, 
and his coming, or something else, did Sue 
good, Mark said; for when he came in the 
morning, telling her that a heavy shower of 
snow had fallen, making the sleighing for the 
time almost as good as ever, though March 
was half over, she proposed that he should. 
drive her as far as the village. 

‘‘You are getting better, Sue,’ said he a@ 
little wistfully, for in her wraps she looked a 
sad contrast to the bright sister he had driven 
at Christmas-time. 

‘¢ Since I am not going to die, I must do my 
best to get strong again,” said she. 

‘¢ And doing one’s best is more than half the 
battle in a case like yours,” said Mark, cheer-. 
fully. 

‘Much you know about it,” said Sue. 
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5" Susan did get better, little by little, 
from that day. Jack did her no harm, 
but much good. She would not have had the 
strength or courage to enter into any serious 
conflict with him had he chosen to be naughty 
in the old way. In his pretty childish way he 
made much of Miss Sue because she was sick, 
and did what he could to comfort her; and 
he grew very dear to her in those days. 

By-and-by there came, in a letter to Mark, 
many and earnest acknowledgments from Mr. 
Crawford to the sisters for their kindness to 
his little son. He had been at home a good 
while at Christmas, anxious, like all the rest, 
because of Miss Susan’s illness; but he had 
never seen her since the night that she and 
Mark had found him at their house when they 
came home from Langton. Now he congratuiated 
them all on her recovery, saying how glad he 
was for Miss Anne’s sake that this great 
trouble was over. 

‘‘T do not dare to think how it would have 
been with Miss Anne had she lost her sister, 
Thank God that she is spared,’”? wrote Adam. 

‘But she does not look as if she were 
‘out of the wood’ yet. Does she, Anne?” 
said Mark, a little anxiously, as Susan leaned 
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back with closed eyes, very pale and worn- 
looking. 

‘‘ She is better, dear,’ said Anne. ‘‘ When 
the fine days come and the ground dries, so 
that she can go about the farm with you again, 
she will be all right.” 

‘Yes, indeed, and before that time, I hope. 
I am almost well already.” 

She was so much better that she did not 
shrink from the thought of exertion, as she 
had always hitherto done; and when the 
doctor, who still came to see her now and then, 
again suggested that all she needed to restore 
her strength was a complete change of air and 
scene for a little while, she made no objec- 
tions at the time, and afterwards returned to 
the subject with Anne. 

“T must get strong before the spring work 
begins. Think of the milk, and the calves, 
and the lambs, to say nothing of the sewing I 
shall have to do. I think I will go and visit 
Martha Cuthbertson for a little. She has 
asked me often enough, and at this time of the 
year they are less likely to have a houseful of 
visitors than at any other time. I think she 
will be glad to see me.” 

Martha Jennings had been a pupil of Anne’s 
and a companion of Susan’s many years ago; 
indeed she had been a dear friend of both. 
She was several years older than Susan, and 
had married early, and had a large family of 
sons and daughters growing up about her, and 
was a happy woman, with all the cares and 
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pleasures which a large and healthy household 
of children bring. 

‘‘Itis as good a place as any,” said Susan, 
as Anne hesitated and looked doubtful; ‘and 
the doctor thinks I ought to go away some- 
where. I will write to-day.” 

The letter was written, and a cordial answer 
received almost immediately. 

“Why cannot Anne come too? I know it 
will not be easy for her to spare you. Cannot 
she come too?” 

But this was not to be thought of ; Anne 
was better at home, she said. fhe was not 
equal to the fatioue of visiting, even 1f she 
could be spared from home. 

‘‘T mean to come home well and strong, if 
possible, and the sooner I go the better,” said 
Susan. 

Her heart failed her a litthe when the time 
came, but Anne was courageous for both. 

“Tam elad you are going, dear, very glad. 
You will come home stronger and brighter in 
every way. Martha Cuthbertson and her 
young people will do you a world of good.” 

She shook her head. 

‘Tf you have failed, Anne, I am afraid no 
one will do me good.” 

‘‘T know, dear, I cannot help you, and you 
cannot help yourself, but you know who can. 
You have nothing to do about it but to wait 
and look. Don’t you remember, dear ?—‘ We 
all, with open face beholding as in a glass the 
elory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
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image from glory to glory.’ Only keep your 
face turned toward Him, and there is no fear. 
All will be well.” 

Only ‘to wait and look.” The words 
touched Susan’s heart, and kept her waking 
a while that last night at home. Would that 
doit? Would just ‘“ waiting and looking ” 
change her from the “self”? of which she had 
grown so weary into the image of the Lord 
whom she loved and sought to serve ? 

For she did love Him, she said to herself 
with a gush of tears, in the source of which 
there was both shame and gladness—shame 
that she had loved so little, gladness in the 
knowledge that He loved so much. 

‘Changed! That is just what I need. And 
there is hope if just ‘waiting and looking’ 
will doit. Itis His work. I knew it before 
ina way. I will look to Him. And, O dear 
Lord, lock upon me and make me hke Thyself, 
and nothing else will matter much.” 

This was the beginning of good things for 
Susan, and having come to this, it did not 
much matter whether she stayed at home or 
went away. 

Mark was to take her to the nearest railway 
station, and his plan was to put off her going 
till the day when Mr. Crawford was expected 
home, so that one journey might serve. But 
Susan firmly opposed this plan. 

‘‘The sooner I go the sooner I shall be 
home; and think how much there will be to 
do in a few weeks.” And so she went. 
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rs. Cuthbertson lived in the pretty and 
thriving town of G Her husband was: 
a successful business man, kind and indulgent: 
to his family, and all the comfort that mode- 
rate wealth liberally and judiciously dispensed 
could bring into a house was theirs. There 
was more than comfort; many luxuries were 
enjoyed by the family and their visitors. 
Their house was much frequented both in 
summer and in winter. Just now some 
cousins, lively young people, were staying 
with them, and there was much coming and 
going of the young folks of the town. The 
house was quite gay, and at times just a little 
noisy for Susan in her present state of health. 
However, a little of the merry youthful 
movement carried on was good for her, and 
she need have no more of it than she chose. 
She had always her own room, and, better 
still, she always found a kind welcome in the 
pleasant apartment where ‘' Grandmamma. 
Cuthbertson”? spent most of her time. 

With Mrs. Cuthbertson and her happy 
household of young people my story has 
little to do, but the lives of the old lady 
and Susan touched each other for =a 
little time to the good of both, and through 
this Anne’s” prayers for her sister *“were 
answered. | 

Old Mrs. Cuthbertson had been the great iia 
of G in her day. She was a stately and 
dignified old lady still, exacting and receiving 
much attention from her family and friends; 
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but it did not take many visits to her room to 
let Susan see that she was not a very happy 
old lady. She had not fallen into complaining 
or querulousness, as old people who are not 
happy are apt to do. She said it was right 
that she should content herself with the 
inevitable lot of old age. She had had her 
day, and had as little to regret in her life 
as most people. But when she added that it 
was drawing toa close, and that she must pass. 
away and be forgotten, there was a look of 
sadness on her face that struck Susan pain- 


fully. 
“Tt is like a dream, my life as I look back 
upon it,” said she. ‘It might have been a 


better life. There are some things that it is 
not pleasant to look back upon, but I trust 
they may not be laid to my charge. We 
have a merciful God to deal with, and it is 
well for us that it is so.” 

“Yes, it is well,” said Susan, scarcely 
knowing what to say. But she thought of 
her sister’s beaming face as she once spoke to 
her of “the few days, at the most, of this life, 
and of the rest in God’s love for ever.” 

‘Tf Anne were here instead of me, she 
would surely have some word of comfort for 
the poor soul; but how can I say anythin 
I who know so little myself ?” 

“They say, that when death draws near 
the fear of it passes away,” went on the old 
lady. ‘‘I trust it may be so with me. You 
have been very ill lately, Miss Susan, have 
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you not? Did you think you were going to 
die? Were you afraid ?” 

Susan did not answer at once. 

‘‘Yes, I was afraid. I was not sure—that 
it was well with me.” 

‘‘And afterwards—was the fear taken away? 
Surely you need not have been afraid ?”’ 

“ T was afraid.” 

“ But nearly all your life you have professed 
to be a Christian. You have loved God, and 
have sought to serve Him. Imperfection must, 
ef course, enter into all service. But why 
should you have been afraid? Is there no 
such thing as confidence at a time so awful?” 

Susan was silent for a little while, asking 
herself whether she could tell her all that she 
had gone through in those days. The hfe and 
experience of the old lady had been so differ- 
ent from hers, it was not likely that this would 
help her, and it would not be an easy thing 
to do. By-and-by Mrs. Cuthbertson repeated 
the question. 

‘Why were you afraid ?” 

“‘ Anne told me it was because I was lock- 
ing at myself—at what I had been, and at 
what I had done, and left undone. There 
could be no comfort in that, even if I had 
done more and sinned less. It is only to 
‘Christ our Righteousness’ that we must 
look. ‘I shall fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me,’ David says.” 

‘Yes, if we know ourselves to belong to 
His flock.” 
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Yes, but even if we do not know it cer- 
tainly, we can only come to Him as though we 
had never come before, even at the very last 
hour.” 

Susan spoke with difficulty. 

‘And were you comforted? Looking to 
Him, was the fear taken away ?” 

‘““T got better, you know. But I hope—I 
believe if I were to be laid down again—I 
could trust myself in His hands.” 

There was no word spoken for a long time, 
and then as Susan rose to go Mrs. Cuthbertson 
said gently, 

“Are you busy to-day? Will you have 
time to read to me a little while ?” 

Her hand lay on the large Bible at her side, 
and Susan opened it. She only read a few 
words, the twenty-third Psalm, and the story 
of the man ‘‘ who had an infirmity thirty and 
eight years,” and little more was said that 
day. But every day after that, while she 
remained in the house, Susan read to her old 
friend; and through the reading, and through 
the talk to which the reading opened the way, 
eame comfort and clearness of view to them 
both. 

It was not that they had very much that 
was new to say to each other, and what Susan 
sald was never given as her own; and it was 
only the simplest truths of the Gospel that she 
thus uttered. But the simplest truths are the 
grandest. How Jesus came to save His people 
from their sins; how He is their life, their 
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strength, their righteousness ; how ever look- 
ing unto Him they may grow in likeness to 
Him even here; and how afterwards, in the 
place prepared, they shall ‘‘see Him as He 
1S.4 

“As a little child!” Susan said to herself 
often, as she saw the eagerness and simplicity 
with which the dear old lady received the 
Word. It was not that she was hearing 
things which she had never heard before, but 
they came to her with power, and were new in 
a sense. She had lived not altogether a 
worldly life, but the world with its cares and 
enjoyments—what it had given her and what 
she hoped from it—came between her and her 
duty to God, and her enjoyment of Him. She 
had not had “the single eye” in His service, 
and there the light that was in her had been dim- 
ness, 1f it had not been altogether ‘darkness.”’ 

Like Susan, she had not taken the good of 
her religion. In the days of youth and health, 
and amid the cares and pleasures of middle 
life, she had hardly missed it. But when 
middle life passed, and old age drew on— 
when one by one the strong ties that bound 
her to the world were broken or weakened— 
when her natural courage began to fail under 
the weight of increasing infirmity—she grew 
vaguely conscious that that which she had 
been aceustomed to speak of as the only true 
source of strength and comfort failed to give 
either strength or comfort to her. 

It was with her as it had been with Susan 
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in this also, that the promises of God, which 
she had seen to be the staff and stay in times 
of trouble of some, she knew were to her 
“¢words written in a book.” The Book, indeed 
at was, which she had been taught to reverence 
from her youth, whose truths she belheved in 
and relied upon as the only guide through this 
world to a better. But though she seemed to 
see and feel their worth—to know them as the 
sure word of God—she could not grasp them, 
and lean her whole weight upon them, and 
know herself safe because of God’s promise 
through Christ to her. 

She would have been shocked and pained had 
it been suggested to her at any period of her 
life that she was relying, or in danger of rely- 
ing, on anything for salvation but the finished 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ. And yet even 
in her old age she failed to rest peacefully 
upon, or even to see clearly, the grand and 
blessed truth that He saves His people fully 
and freely from their sins. Oh! the peace 
and rest that fell on her soul as, enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, the blessed knowledge 
dawned upon her. Where was her fear now, 
since she knew assuredly that her Lord had 
through death destroyed him that had the 
power of death? Seeing His face, she, too, 
had but ‘“‘ to wait and look,” and all would be 
well. 

This was the blessing that came to her 
through her intercourse with Susan Curtis. 
And what came to Susan herself? Peace? 
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Yes, and rest; and joy was coming. For 
Susan, as she had never done before, longed 
that she might have no will but Christ’s with 
regard to all things. She too, ‘seeing as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord,” was longing 
earnestly and hopefully to be ‘‘ changed into 
the same image, as by the Spirit of God.” 

‘God bless you, dear! You have done me 
much good,” said old Mrs. Cuthbertson when 
Susan came to say good-bye to her. 

‘Have 1? I am sure you have done me 

ood.” 

‘‘T shall see you again,”’ said her old friend ; 
and Susan knew by the smile on her face that 
she was thinking of a meeting in “the better 
country,” whither the faces of both were 
turned. 

Her visit had been successful, Susan told her- 
self on her way home. She had grown stronger, 
and her health had improved in every way. 
She had met with nothing but kindness from 
her friend and her family, and she had given 
pleasure as well as received it. 

But her happiest thoughts connected with 
it came from the remembrance of the hours 
spent in old Mrs. Cuthbertson’s room. 

‘Yes, [ think we have done each other 
good. Iam glad I made the visit, but I am 
glad now to go home to Anne. Now I shall 
begin again, and I am not afraid.” 

She was saying this to herself as the train 
drew near Broadmeadow Station, where her 
brother was to meet her. The first friendly 
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the speed of the train slackened, were the 
face and voice of little Jack. He was watch- 
ing the passing train at a safe distance from 
it, under, evidently, Mary’s guardianship. 

It was not of her brother Mark that Susan 
thought as she saw them; and it was scarcely 
a surprise to her when Mr. Crawford offered 
his hand to help her from the train. 

‘¢'You are better, Susan, I can see it with- 
out being told. JI am very glad,” said he. 

‘Oh yes! I am quite well again,” said 
Susan, aware that there was some fecling in 
her heart which was neither surprise nor 
pleasure, and which she did not care at the 
moment to analyse. 

Little Jack now rushed along the platform 
and caught hold of Susan with a cry of de- 
light. She clasped and kissed him with a 
little throb of pain mingled in her delight. 

‘‘Miss Susan, did you get your sister’s 
letter ?”? asked Crawford; ‘‘ because—”’ 

‘‘T have not heard from her for a week. 
Has anything happened?” asked Sue. 

‘No, nothing new—at least, nothing unex- 
pected. I hope you will like it. I am sure 
you will like Mary Bell. I should not be able 
to take full pleasure in this if you are not 
going to be pleased. I hope that " 

‘¢ But why should not I be pleased?” said 
Susan, pale and startled, but looking Mr. 
Crawford full in the face. “Ido like Mary 
Bell; she is very beautiful. 
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Yes, she came with us. And she is good 
48 she is beautiful. I only wish that you had 
got Miss Anne’s letter, so you might have 
been prepared.” 

“Oh! I think I was prepared, Mr. Craw- 
ford. Did you say Mark was here? I wonder 
where I can find my brother ?”’ 

All this had been said hurriedly and with 
interruptions, and there could be no more said 
at the moment. Susan yielded to the hand of 
little Jack, and was led out of the crowd. 

yHere they are! Here is Uncle Mark !” 
cried the boy; and Susan turned and saw her 
brother with Mary Bell leaning on his arm. 
Mark’s face was radiant. 

‘My ‘year and a day’ is over, Sue,” cried 
he triumphantly. 

Susan looked at them a moment bewildered. 
Then she kissed them both—Mary Bell first ; 
they were in the waiting-room by this time. 

‘Oh, Mark, I am so glad!” whispered she. 

“Did you know it, Sue? Had you got 
Anne’s letter ?”’ said the happy Mark. ‘It 
was all that I could do to make Mary come. 
She was afraid you would not be glad.” 

“T am very glad;” and then she kissed 
Mary Bell again, gazing with delight on the 
wonderful beauty of the girl. 

Mr. Crawford had got the baggage by this 
time, and by-and-by, as he walked down the 
station with Susan, he said: 

‘‘T wonder why they all thought you would 
not like it? They seemed to think you were 
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not friendly with Mary Bell, and that you 
would not be pleased with Mark’s success.” 

“T did not know her very well, and I 
thought—I did not think—it did not seem 
that she would ever care for Mark—and so— 
but is she not very beautiful ?” 

‘Very beautiful. And so you were afraid 
for Mark, and did not lke Mary Bell? But 
I knew the secret of each from the very first, 
though neither of them meant me to know it. 
I was sure it would all end well, and I think 
T helped it on alittle. Miss Anne is delighted; 
only I think she was a little afraid of what 
you might say.” 

‘She need not have been afraid. I am 
very glad.” 

The first glimpse Anne got of her sister’s 
face set her heart at rest with regard to her. 

‘Well, dear ?’’ was all she said. 

‘Yes, Anne. It is well now, I believe.” 

And that was all they had a chance to say, 
till their guests were gone away and the house 
was quiet for the night. Then Susan followed 
her sister into their room. 

‘Well, dear?” said Anne again. 

“Yes, itis well. It is better than when I 
went away,” said Susan, making an effort 
against her old shyness in speaking about 
herself and her feelings, even to Annie. 

‘My courage is better, anyway, and I am 
going to beginagain. I have hada good time.” 

But it was about her daily readings and 
talks with old Mrs. Cuthbertson that she spoke 
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chiefly ; and Anne gathered from her manner 
of telling, rather than from her words, all the 
good they had done each other. 

‘¢ And you had a good time on the whole ? ” 

‘‘ A very good time; but I am glad to be 
at home again. You can hardly think how 
different Martha Cuthbertson’s way of life is 
from ours. It is a pleasant life, too, and I 
might get to like it best after a while. But it 
is best to be at home and to have one’s own 
work to do. Iam glad to be at home.” 

There was silence for a while, and then 
Anne said: 

‘But you are not going to be troubled 
about the breaking up of our home again ?— 
because of Mark and Mary, I mean.” 

Susan laughed. 

‘Mark and Mary! How strange it seems 
to hear you say the names together so! No, 
I don’t think I shall be troubled; I have not 
thought about it. It will be all mght, I guess, 
Anne, since Mark is happy. Jam very glad 
for Mark. Do you know, Anne, Mark once 
told me that if Mary Bell would have nothing 
to say to him he would go away, and leave me 
to carry on the farm. I could have done it 
too, I think, with John Grier’s help. I am 
glad it is as it 1s, however; and as for being 
troubled, I don’t believe I shall let myself be 
troubled about anything for a while.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Susans Decision. 


pu had not much temptation to indulge 
— ananxious spirit, for a while, even had 
she not been less inclined to do so than of 
old. A few happy weeks passed by. They 
had the pleasures of last summer, without its 
anxieties, she said. It seemed to her that 
the country had never looked so beautiful 
before, and that she had never taken such 
delight in the growing things of wood and 
field and garden. 

The walks she had with her brother to the 
farthest corners of the farm tired her often, 
but she was always ready for the next. They 
were not spoiled, as some of them had been 
last summer, by the thought of Mary Bell, 
though her name came now into their talk 
apropos of almost everything seen, and done, 
and planned by them. Mark was never tired 
of the theme, and though his sister wondered 
a little at what she was inclined to call his 
folly, and laughed at him now and then, there 
was none of the bitterness in her heart that 
had troubled her last summer. 

Indeed, one of the chief pleasures of these 
months was her acquaintance with Mary. 

‘‘ A sedate and capable young person,”’ Mrs. 
Crawford had called her. Susan found her 
that, and more. She had evidently enjoyed 
the advantage of a good mother’s teaching in 
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her childhood, and had profited by the lessons. 
It was the truthfulness and simplicity of her 
character that Susan admired first in her ; 
when she came to know her better, she admired 
no less the firmness of Christian principle, the 
good sense she showed in various ways, and 
the knowledge of all affairs which belong to a 
woman’s sphere of duty. She was good-tem- 
pered, and “‘soft spoken,” as the country people 
called it; but she was not ‘‘soft,” or easily 
turned from any purpose which she had 
designed to carry out. Indeed, her firmness, 
so quietly and mildly shown in many ways, 
pleased Susan more than all else, for it was 
the very quality that her brother had need of 
to carry him past some dangers and strengthen 
him in the midst of some difficulties likely to 
meet him on his way through life. 

‘¢ And she ought to have been a vain, silly 
creature, with a face like hers,” said Susan. 
‘T mean it would not have been surprising 
had she been so. I cannot but wonder at 
Mark’s good fortune.” 

She had almost said, ‘‘ I cannot but wonder 
what she should see in Mark to make her care 
for him as she does;” but even to Anne she 
would not say that. 

‘She might have looked higher, as you used 
to say, Anne; but if she is content, that is 
enough.” | 

‘Did I ever say that, Susie? It was 
not fair to our brother to say so. He will 
yet be a man to whom any woman might 
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look up. And then, dear—they love one 
another.” 

Susan laughed softly. 

“Yes. It is wonderful how love makes all 
equal. But I believe you are right about 
Mark, and Mary will be the making of him.” 

‘As she has already been the saving of 
him—in a sense.” 

‘“‘T would not quite say that, Anne; there 
have been other influences. But how the- 
aspect of things changes as time goes on. 
Think of the trouble I made myself and you 
about Timothy Bradv’s niece !” 

“Jt is foolish to borrow trouble about 
anything, I think,” said Anne. ‘ Faith and 
patience bring most things right after a while, 
or make us content with them as they are.” 

‘“ But it was not my faith and patience that 
brought this right,” said Susan, humbly. 

‘‘ God has been good to us all,” said Anne, 
gently. 

Mr. Crawford had not as yet so arranged 
his affairs in the city as to be altogether free 
from the cares of business, but in the mean- 
time he was doing his best to fall back into 
the ways and work in which his boyhood and 
youth had been passed—with a difference. 
‘He took things easy,” his man Watt said, 
which was true. He ploughed, and sowed, and 
took part in all else that was going on, with a 
will, and seemed to enjoy it. But he enjoyed 
something else too. He enjoyed the long 
leisure of summer mornings, loitermg with a 
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book in his hand or with his little boys as his 
companions in the pastures or the maple 
woods, or under the orchard trees. He took 
long ‘‘noon spells,” and sometimes forgot 
to come to the field again when afternoon 
luncheon was over. 

It was all well enough, Watt said, to keep 
up the steam for an hour or two, or for half a 
day, or for several days, but that Mr. Adam 
would never settle down to the slow plodding 
life that had satisfied his brother John, was 
not to be believed. 

Indeed, Adam was doubtful of it himself 
for a good while; but in the meantime, as a 
‘sort of pause in his real work—a halting-place 
at which to rest for a while—he made the 
most of the summer days, and lingered on 
from week to week, loth, he said, to leave the 
green and pleasant country for the dust, and 
heat, and loneliness of the town. 

He came often to see Miss Anne during 
these days. At first he took pains to have a 
reason for his visits. He brought his boys, or 
he came for them. He had something to say 
to Mark, or a book, or a basket of fruit for 
Miss Anne, or a message from his mother to 
one or other of the sisters. But after a time 
he came for no special reason, or he gave 
none, and fell quite into his old ways with 
them both—the ways of the time when Susan 
had looked upon him as the kindest and 
pleasantest of friends and neighbours, without 
a thought of his wishing to be anything tnoie. 
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That he had not forgotten those days was 
clear enough, for he often spoke of them and 
of the good he had got in Miss Anne’s house, 
and through her teaching. But he had quite 
forgotten that which had come after, Susan 
told herself as the days went on, and she told 
herself also that it, was well that it should be 
so, and was inclined to take herself to task 
because she could not quite forget it also. 

But she “took the good” of these days, 
and of their renewed intercourse with their 
friend, as she couldnot have done lastyear. She 
was willing now to live from day to day, 
without looking too far forward. Whatever 
had ‘‘come and gone,” 1t was good to have 
Adam Crawford for a friend again. 

Except in friendliness, he was not the same 
Adam whe had been Anne’s right hand in 
school long ago. Intercourse with a larger 
world than he had known then had done much 
for him; the grace of God had done more. 
It was a constant interest to both sisters to 
notice the difference as it manifested itself im 
word and deed in many quiet and effective 
ways, in their own circle, and in a circle wider 
than theirs. It would be well for the town- 
ship of Broadmeadows and for the whole 
country-side, they said, should Mr. Crawford 
decide to take up his abode at the farm; and 
whether he did so or not, there was no doubt 
but his influence would be felt on the side of 
right, wherever his lot might be cast. 

‘‘He would never have been the man he is, 
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had he settled down here just as his brother 
John did. It was quite as well that he went 
away,’’ said Susan to her sister, one day. 

‘Yes, perhaps. But I wm very glad he has 
come back again,” said Anne. ‘ Very glad.” 

Sue gave a little inward sigh. 

‘But, then, he has not really come back. 
Not that there is anything to fret about, how- 
ever. I would rather have Adam Crawford’s 
friendship than another man’s love.” 

She did not say this to Anne; she hardly 
said it to herself in so many words. And 
though she yielded that afternoon, for a little 
while, to restlessness that made the house and 
indoor occupation a weariness to her, she came 
back in an hour or two from the high pasture 
with her brother with a face as peaceful and 
bright as even Anne could desire. 

But about midsummer a real trouble came 
upon Sue, or something that looked to her at 
first sight lke a real trouble. It came in the 
shape of a proposal from the proper authori- 
ties that she should go back to her old place 
in Greenhill School. 

The proposal, and the manner of it, were 
very flattermg to her; and the terms offered 
were so liberal that prudence and a sense of 
duty would not permit her at once to decline. 
In the circumstances in which they would 
find themselves after Mark’s marriage, nothing 
more desirable for Anne and herself could 
possibly present itself than this opportunity to 
return to their old life in the old place. 
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But the trouble was this. She did not hke 
the thought of it. She told herself that she 
hated the thought of it. And she must 
decide the matter for herself. She could get 
no real help either from her brother or sister 
in the matter. Mark would in his kindly way 
declare that there was no need for their going 
away; but this would not make it easier or 
wiser to remain, seeing this way had been 
opened for them to go away. 

Anne, she knew, or she thought she knew, 
would choose this way of life for her, for the 
sake of both; but she knew that Anne would 
never say one word to induce her to undertake 
the work against her own will. It was clear 
she must decide the matter for herself. 

So she asked for a day or two to consider 
the matter, meaning to do her best to come to 
a right decision. She said nothing to her 
sister about it; and Anne, seeing her silent 
and preoccupied, waited patiently till she 
should be ready to tell her trouble, whatever 
it might be. 

What she would have hked would have 
been to live on at the farm till some other 
way offered to her, either as a teacher or as 
something else. Then Anne could still re- 
main a while with their brother till circum- 
stances should permit them to have their 
home together, as they had had before. But 
the old life in Greenhill it seemed impossible 
that she should take up again. 

Still, there seemed no better thing to do, 
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and she was ashamed of her hesitation—her 
rebellion against circumstances which it im- 
plied. 

‘“‘T must decide it to-day,” she said to her- 
self. To Anne she said, ‘“‘ I am going to the 
high pasture ; tell Mark not to wait for me, I 
do not feel like going to Langton to-day. And 
when I come back, dear, I hope I shall be in 
a more reasonable frame of mind,” added she 
with an uncertain smile. 

“Tt will be all right, dear. You will get 
help in your time of need. Good-bye.” 

So she went away and was gone a long 
time. Sitting on a hillock of moss under the 
shadow of a great maple, her favourite seat, 
she went over the whole matter, and she could 
only come to the conclusion that had forced 
itself upon her the moment the proposal to go 
into the school was made. All things con- 
nected with the matter combined to prove to 
her judgment that, whether it were agreeable 
to her or not, it would certainly be wise for 
her to accept the situation, and close with the 
offer made to her. Duties for which she was 
fit lay before her in it—a sphere of usefulness, 
not large perhaps, but well defined, was open 
to her. 

All this was clear enough; and, above all, 
Anne would rejoice to get back to her old 
home and old associations again. Had she any 
right to hesitate? Was not her long hesita- 
tion an indulgence of her old self-will in 
another form? Ought she net to take all 
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these favourable circumstances as indications 
that it was right for her to give up her own 
will, and take up the work that fell to her 
hand ? 

She had prayed much to be guided aright 
in this thing; and sitting there in the soft 
stillness of the coming evening she prayed 
again, earnestly and with tears, entreating 
that in this as in all things she might have 
the power given her to be able to forget her- 
self and her own desires—that she be made 
willing to do the work given her to do, how- 
ever hard and however humble it nught be. 

And then, sitting in the grateful shade, 
with sweet summer scents and sights and 
sounds around her, a great peace fell upon 
her. Was it possible that He who clothed 
the grass of the field, and who cared for the 
myriad living creatures whose life was but a 
summer day, should forget His promise to her 
as one of those who loved Him, that all 
things should work together for her good ? 
Impossibte ! 

‘And I shall begin anew. And it will be 
work for God in a sense which could not have 
been true before. Iam not afraid; I do not 
think I need to be afraid. I will wait two 
days before I send my answer, and I will say 
nothing to Anne till then; but unless some- 
thing unforeseen should happen, I may look 
upon myself as assistant-teacher in Greenhill 
School for a year at least.”’ 

It cannot be said that she liked the pros- 
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pect before her, but she felt that her decision 
was right, and she strove to make the best 
to herself of what was not pleasing in it. 
And so well did she succeed that she came 
down from the high pasture with no cloud of 
care on her brow, and Anne was willing still 
to wait to be told her trouble since now it had 
passed away. 

And so two days passed, and then the letter 
was written. It was not sent that night, as 
she meant it to be. Mark was kept late in 
the field, and it was too late for that night’s 
post, and might as well wait. It was never 
sent, because something happened. 

Mr. Crawford, who less than a week ago, 
had gone to the city for six weeks at least, 
came suddenly home again. 

‘“T hope it 1s because you have decided at 
last that a farmer you are to be,’ said Mark, 
when that night Mr. Crawford came in. 

‘No, it is not decided yet- The decision 
does not rest with me,” said Mr. Crawford 
gravely. ‘‘ But,” added he, after the pause of 
a moment, “it will be decided before I go 
away again.” 

Susan came into. the room with her letter in 
her hand, but finding Mr. Crawford there, put 
it aside, saying nothing about it. 

‘“T shall never feel sure that we are to 
have you for good till you cut all connection 
with business in the city, and the sooner the 
better,” said Mark; and then he yielded to 
little Jack’s compelling hand, and was led off 
to see the horses in the field. 
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“Tt will be decided before I go away 
again,’ repeated Mr. Crawford, rising. 

‘Ts anything wrong?” asked Susan, rising 
also, for Adam had turned very pale, and 
was regarding her with a strange look. 

‘¢ Sue,” said he, standing before her, ‘‘ are 
you going to send me away again ?”’ 

‘‘T do not understand you, Adam.” 

“ Don’t you, dear? Don’t you know what I 
have been waiting for all this time? It is 
you who are to decide whether I am to stay or 
go away again. Anne, speak for me to your 
sister.’ But Anne said nothing. 

‘Have you never a word for me, Sue?” 

Susan was greatly agitated. She could not 
have commanded many words. One was 
enough. ‘Stay.’ 

In a little while Mark came in again with 
Jack. ‘“‘ I say, Sue, if you want your letter sent, 
here is your chance, John is going to the 
Corners, after all. Give it to me and I will 
tell him to post it. But be quick.” 

‘‘ My letter !” repeated Sue. 

‘¢’'Yes—there it is in the pocket of your 
apron. Give it me.” 

Sue took it out and looked at it, as if it had 
been some curious thing. 

‘¢T don’t think I shall send it, Mark. I 
shall have to write it again.” 

Mark whistled. ‘‘ You were anxious to get it 
sent awhile ago; but it’s all right I suppose.” 

‘Ts it about the school?” asked Adam. 

‘And must you write it again, Sue ?” said 
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her sister. ‘‘ Were you content to go back to 
the old work?” 

“‘T said I would go back. I cannot say I 
was quite content.” 

‘¢ And I was only just in time,” said Mr. 
Crawford. ‘‘ Mark, it is decided now. I am 
to be a farmer after all ?” 

Instead of answering, Mark went up to his: 
sister and kissed her; but even to her he did 
not say a word for a little while. When 
Adam offered his hand he shook it heartily, 
and then said— 

“But one thing you must mind, Sue—you 
are not going to have more than just your 
share of Anne. Mary and I have a claim on 
her as well as you.” And then he kissed his. 
elder sister, and Anne saw that there were 
tears in his eyes. They were glad and thank- 
ful tears—glad for Sue, thankful for himself. 

“They had long patience with me, and it. 
might have been so different,” he said to 
Adam, when he bade him good-night. 

‘Are you pleased, Anne? Are you glad 
for me?” said Susan, when they found them-. 
selves alone that night. 

‘¢T am glad for Adam,” said Anne, smiling.. 
‘Yes, and Iam glad for you, and for myself 
as well.” 

‘¢ And were you not very much surprised ?”” 

‘¢ No, I cannot say I was surprised.” 

‘No! And yet you never said a word. I 
wonder why !” 

“Tt was as well not. You had something 
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else—even more important than this—to settle 
with yourself. It was as well that it should 
be settled first.” 

‘ And Adam—did he think so ?” 

“‘Oh, I cannot answer for Adam,” said 
Anne, smiling and kissing her softly. ‘I 
think Adam was afraid to try again.” 

By-and-by Sue said, ‘‘ Is it not strange that 
this should come, just when I had made up 
my mind to go back to the old life and be 
content with it? I think I should have been 
content with it after a while.” 

“ But this is best. And it might have been 
years ago, Adam told me. Why was it not, 
Susie ?” 

‘It is a long story—no, not so very long. 
I did not know my own mind; that was all. 
I am glad it did not come before, however. I 
think I am glad. I am sure it is better for 
Adam that it did not, and I think for me also.” 

‘‘ Our times are in His hands,’ said Anne, 
softly. 

‘And, Anne,” said Susan eagerly, yet with 
a little hesitation, “‘ Adam is as glad bu think 
of your coming to ‘his home as of mine.’ 

Anne laughed. 

“ Not quite, dear; but I know he is Sees 
and—not to forget Mark and Mary now and 
then—I wish for no other home than yours.” 

For answer, Susan kissed her joyfully, and 
so it has been from that day to this. 
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type, with illustrations. 


. Canada. With Hints to in- 


tending Emigrants and Settlers. By 
the Marquis oF LoRNE, K.T. 


. Pilgrim Street. By HESBA 


Srretron, author of ‘‘ Jeszica’s First 
Prayer,”’ ete. With Illustrations. 


. The Life of Oberlin. By 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE ButTLEeR. With a 
Portrait and Two Illustrations. 


. Adventures in New Guinea. 


By James CHALMERS, of Port Mores- 
by. With Six Illustrations. 

Olive’s Story. By Mrs. 
Watton, author of ‘‘Christie’s Old 
Organ,” ete. With Five Illustrations. 


} Adventures in Mongolia. 


Success. 


By James Gitmour, m.A., of Peking. 
With Five Illustrations. 


7. The Wit and Wisdom of 
Thomas Fuller. With Portrait. 


8. The Life of Latimer. By 
R. Demaus, author of ‘ William 
Tyndale: a Biography,” etc. With 
Portrait. 


9. Outlines of the Life of 
Christ. A Guide to the Study of 
the Chronology, Purpose, and Har- 
mony of the Gospels. By Eustace 
R. ConpEr, p.p. Four Illustrations. 


10. The Crooked Sixpence. 
By Grorce E. Sargent. With Four 
Illustrations. 


ibe Madagascar of To-Day. 
y G. A. SHAW, F.z.s., of Tamatave. 
recat 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


‘“' The volumes which the Tract Society is issuing under the above title fully deserve 


They have been entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaintance with 


the subjects about which they severally treat.””— The Atheneum. 


i 


Cleopatra’s Needle. By the 
Rev. J. Kina, Lecturer for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 2s. 6d. 


. Fresh Light from. the 


Ancient Monuments. By A. H. 
Saycr, M.A. With Facsimiles. 3s. 


. Reeent Discoveries on the 


Temple Hill at Jerusalem. By 
the Rev. J. Krnc, M.A. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


. Babylonian Life and His- 


tory. By E. A. Wa tis Bunce, 
MAY OSs 


. Galilee in the Time of | 
Christ. By Sevan Merri.t, v.p. | 
With Map. 2s. 6d. 


. Egypt and Syria. Their 
Physical Features in Relation to Bible 
History. By Sir J. W. Dawson. 3s. 


. Assyria: Its Princes, 
Priests, and People. By A. H. 
SAYCH: M.A. dS. 

. The Dwellers on the Nile. 
Chapters on the Life, Literature, 
History, and Customs of Ancient 
Egypt. By H. A. WALLIS BubGE, M.A. 
Se 


SCIENCE AND NAJURAL HISTORY. 


The Honey Bee: its Nature, 
Homes, and Products. By W. H. 
Harris, B.A., B.Sc. With Kighty- 
two Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
cloth boards. 


Ants and their Ways. By the 


Rev. W. Farran WHITE, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations, and a Com- 
plete List of Genera and Species of 


the British Ants. 5s. cloth boards. 


) 


Electricity and its Uses. By 
Joun Munro, of the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers and Electricians. 
With Engravings. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The Chain of Life in Geolo- 
gical Time. A Sketch of the Origin 
and Suecession of Animals and Plants. 
By Sir J. W. Dawson, kT., LL.D., 
F.R.S., ete. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 6s. sae Od boards. 
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Tit Onine OUTAN. 
The Handy Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, author 


of “‘ Homes without Hands,” ete. etc. With numerous Engravings. Small quarto. 
Cloth boards, gilt edges, 8s. 


A capital book for young people or for prizes. Written in Mr. Wood’s happiest 
vein, it gives an enormous amount of accurate and interesting information about 
the life and habits of animals and birds. It is also written with the serious purpose 


of showing how wonderfully the Creator has adapted the bodies of these different 
creatures to their habits and needs. 
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~ RECENT MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


Just Published. Illustrated by EK pwarpd WHYMPER. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 


GLIMPSES OF MAORI LAND. 
By A. R. Butter, Author of ‘‘ Stories of a Children’s Medical Mission.”? The record 
of a visit to North Island, New Zealand, containing sketches of the varied forms of 
Colonial life, and giving much interesting information about mission work among the 


Maoris and in the Colony generally. 


Work and Adventure in New 
Guinea, 1877 to 1885. By James 
Cuatmers, of Port Moresby, and W. 
Wrarr Gru, B.A., Author of “ Life 
in the Southern Isles,” &c. With a 
Map and many Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 

““The volume is so brightly written that 
it is more interesting than many a novel.” 
—Nonconformist. . 
Everyday Life in China; or, 

Scenes along River and Road in the 

Celestial Empire. By Epwin J. Dukes. 

With a Map and Illustrations from 

the Author’s Sketches, engraved by E. 

Wuynrrr. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

‘* A most readable and instructive book 
—one of the best popular books about 
China we have seen.’’—Scotsman. 


The History of Protestant 
Missions in India from their Com- 
mencement in 1706 to 1882. By the 
Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. 
Newly revised and brought down to 
date. By the Rev. EK. Srorrow, 
formerly of Benares. With Four Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 

The only complete sketch of the 
history and present state of Protestant 
Missions in India. 

Madagasear and _ France. 
With some Account of the Island, its 
People, its Resources and Development. 
3y GrorGcE A. SuHaw, F.z.s., London 
Mission, Tamatave. With many, Il- 
lustrations and a Map. Crown §$vo. 
6s. cloth boards. 

“A substantial and in every way 
satisfactory book—thorough alike in its 
history, its sociology, and its natural 
science.”’—Spectator. 
Among the Mongols. By the 

Rev. JaAmus Gitmour, M.A. (of Peking). 

With Engrayings. 6s. cloth boards. 


Jottings from the Pacific. 
By the Rev. W. Wyatt Git, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Lifein the Southern Tsles, %3 
and Joint Author of ‘“ Work and Ad- 
venture in New Guinea.”’ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

“This is a very interesting book.’ — 

Saturday Review. 

Buddhism Past and Present. 
By the Right Rev. J. H. Tircomp, p.p., 
First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 
3s. cloth boards. 

** Dr. Titcomb has compressed within 


_ thé limits of a quite moderate-sized 


volume a great mass of information.’’— 
Spectator. ¥ oe 
In Southern India. A Visit 
to some of the chief Mission Stations 
in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. 
Murray Mitcuentt, Author of ‘In 
India, a Missionary’s Wife among the 
Wild Tribes of South Bengal,” etc. 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
6s. cloth boards. 
“We can scarcely imagine a more 
interesting book than this for a mission- 
ary working party or other circle where 


, the picturesque rather than the deep is 
| valued.”’— Record. 


Hinduism Past and Present. 
By J..Murray MITcHELL, M.A., LL.D. 
With an account of recent Hindu 
Reformers, and a brief comparison 
between Hinduism and Christianity, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 

‘¢ A praiseworthy attempt to present a 
popular view of a vast and important 
subject.”’—Saturday Review. 

Old Highways in China. By 
ISABELLE WILLIAMSON, Of Chefoo. Il- 
lustrations and Map. Crown 8vo. 
5s. cloth boards. 

‘** Something new about an old subject.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 


ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY 
Child Life in Chinese Homes. 


3y Mrs. Bryson, of Wuchang, China. 
With many Illustrations. 
quarto. 5s. cloth boards. | 

Tulsipur Fair. Glimpses of 
Missionary Life and Work in North 
India. A Book for the Children. By 
the Rev. B. H. Bapiry, M.A. With 
Engravings. 4s. cloth, gilt. 

The Children of India. Written 
for the Children of England by one of 
their Friends. With Illustrations and 
Map. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 
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Small 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Every-day Lifein South India; 
or, 'The Story of Coopooswamey. An 
Autobiography. With many fine En- 
gravings. Imperial1l6mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

The Vanguard of the Christ- 
ian Army: ; or, Sketches of Missionary 
Life. Ilustrated. 5s. cloth, gilt. 

Prasanna and Kamini. The 
gis of a Young Hindu. Adapted by 

J. H. Buppreyn, of Almorah, North 

India. With Illustrations. ' Crown 

8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


THE RELTTGIOOSATRAC fa OCle uae LioL 


ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


THE SUNFLOWERS SERIES. 


1. Sunflowers. A Story of To- 
day. By G.C. Gepcr. With Four 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

2. Carola. By HESBA STRET- 
ron, Author of “Jessica’s First 
Prayer,’ ete. With Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. 


By E. Everett Green. With Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
4. The Two Crowns. By Ea- 


LANTON THORNE, Author of ‘‘ The 
Old Worcester Jug,’’ ete. With Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


5. The Mistress of Lydgate 
Priory; or, The Story of a Long 
Life. By E. Evererr Greeny, Author 
of ‘‘ Lenore Annandale’s Story.’’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


6. One Day at a Time. By 


7. Reaping the Whirlwind. 
A Story of Three Lives. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


8. Turning Points; or, Two 
Years in Maude Vernon’s Life. By 
L. C. Sinks. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


9. Maddalena, the Walden- 
sian Maiden, and her People. 
Given in English by JuLie SUrrrr. 
8s. 6d. cloth boards. 


11. The Old Manuseript ; 
Anaise Robineau’s History. A Tale 
of the Huguenots in Brittany. By 
Buancur M. MoaeripeGr, Author of 
‘* Hid in the Cevennes.”’ ‘Crown Svo. 
5s. cloth boards. 


12. Ida Nicolari. By EGLANTON 
THorNE, Author of ‘Coral and 
Beryl,” ‘‘The Two Crowns,”’ ‘‘The 


BuancHe KE. M. Grene. Illustrated. Old Worcester Jug,’ ete. Crown 
Jrown 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 8vo. 8s.6d. cloth boards. 

The Martyr’s Victory. A Tale {| Hester’s Home. By JANET 
of Danish England. By Emma Epren. With lustrations. Crown 


Lesuiz, Author of ‘‘Glaucia, the 
Greek ‘Slave, ” ete. With Illustra- 
tions by Epwarp Wnuywerr. Im- 
perial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


The Clevelands of Oaklands; 


or, Cleansing Fires. By Mrs. Lucas 
SHADWELL, Author of ‘Golden 
Sheaves,” *‘ Elsie’s Footprints,” etc. 
Tlustrated. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Coral and Beryl. By EcLan- 
Ton THorneE, Author of ‘It’s All 
Real True,’ ‘‘'The Two Crowns,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
3s, 6d. cloth boards. 


8vo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Minister’s Daughter ; or, 
The Bells of Dumbarton. A New 
England Story. By Lucy Lincotn 
Monreomery. Illustrated. Imperial 
16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. : 


Live in the Sunshine; or, 
Constance Maxwell’s Choice. By 
Mrs. F. West, Author of ‘ Unknown 
and yet Well Known,” ete. ITllus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


Maggie Dawson. By the 
Author of *‘ Wind and Wave ful- 
filling His Word,” ete. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


BOOKS BY HESBA STRETTON. 


Alone in London. Illus. ». 4. 
trated . ae Sars eee LG 
Bede’s Charity.  Illus- 
trated sar ESQ 
Carola. Illustrated, Crown 
8vo Dy Shei) ue a Rae eer ne) 
Cassy. Illustrated. Royal 
16mo . LanG 


Children of Cloverley, 
The. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 2 0 


Cobwebs and Cables, En- 
gravings by G. Brown. Gilt 


edges. ay Y) 
Enoch Roden’s “Training. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. . 0) 
Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated 9 0 
Fishers of Derby Haven 2 o 
Jessica’s First Prayer 120 
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Little Meg’s Children. «. @. 
Illustrated’. . leo 

LostGip. Illustrated. Royal 
16mo. LG 


Max Kromer. A Story of 
the Siege of Strasbourg. Illus- 
trated. Royalil6émo . . if 


Michel Lorio’s Cross— 
Left Alone—A NightandaDay 1 


No Place like Home .. 1 0 


Pilgrim Street. A Story 
of Manchester Life. Crown Svo 2 0 


Storm of Life, gine: Illus- 
trated . = roe 1 = 6 


Thorny Path, A. Illus. 


inde “the Old Roof. TL 
lustrated .. See ee x0 


for) 
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Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. 
Tilust. Imp. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By 

Puywuts Browne. 1s. cloth. 

The Queen o’ the May. By Ayye 
Beate. Lllustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
The Master’s Service. A Practical 

Guide for Girls. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
A 


other eminent Artists. 


Reduced jrom “ Turning Points,” see page 10. 
J s D) LIers 


THE GIRL'S OWN 


BOOKSHELF. 


Her Objectin Life. By I. Fyviz Mayo. 
Tllustrated. 2s. 6d. 

How to Play the Pianoforte. 1s. 6d. 
cloth. 


The Sunbeam of the Factory. Illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Seven Years for Rachel. By Anne 


BEALE. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 


Crown of Flowers: Poems and Pictures collected from the 
pages of the ‘‘ Girl’s Own Paper.” Edited by Cuartes PETERS. 
tions by M. E. Epwarps, Davipson KNOWLES, FRANK 
CaTTERTON SurtH, Ropery Barves, CHARLES GREEN, JOHN C. 
Epwarps, O’Keiiy, J. McL. Raustox, WILLIAM SMALL, Frank Dapp, 
6s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

“‘ This book cannot fail to be most acceptable as a prize or 
who will find in it at once a source of pleasure and profit.’’— Queen. 


With Illustra- 
DicKsEF, A.R.A., R, 
Srapies, G. H. 
and 


present to young ladies, 
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ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Young Sir Richard. By H. Freprrick 
Cuarurs, Author of **The Doctor’s 
Experiment,” ‘‘ Under Fire,’ etc. 
With Illustrations by Epwarp 
Wuymprr. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 
boards. 

The Great Auk’s Eggs. By Darrey 
Dauez, Author of ‘* The Jersey Boys,”’ 
ete. With Ten Illustrations by 
CuarLES Wuymprer. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. : 

Untrue to His Trust. <A Story of 
Life and Adventure in Charles the 
Second’s Time. By Henry JoHNnson. 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 5s, 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Joseph Adams. By the” Author of 
“Wind and Wave fulfilling His 
Word,” ete. Illustrated. Crown 
S8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

Uncle Roger; or, A Summer of 
Surprises. By Miss E. Evererr 
Green, Author of ‘‘The Mistress of 
Lydgate Priory,’ ‘‘ Paul Harvard’s 
Campaign.’’? With Dlustrations. Im- 
perial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The Doctor’s Experiment. By the 
Author of ‘“‘Under Fire.” With 
Illustrations. 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

Max Victor sSchooldays: the Friends 
He Made and the Foes He Conquered. 
By the Author of ‘* My Schoolfellow, 
Val Bownser,” etc. With Dlustra- 
tions. Imperial 16mo. 3s.6d. bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 

Straight to the Mark. A Story for 
Old and Young. By T.S. Miturne- 
TON, M.A. , Authorof ‘*Boy and Man,”’ 
ete.” Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 
5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Realm of the Ice King: a Book 
of Arctic Discovery and Adventure. 
New Edition, revised to present date. 
With Illustrations. 5s. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

George Burley : His Fortunes and Ad- 
ventures. By G. E. Sarcent. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The Head of the House. A Story of 
Victory over Passion and Pride. By 
BE. Everetr Green, Author of 
‘*Tenore Annandale’s Story,” ‘“‘ The 
Mistress of Lydgate Priory,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

Boy and Man. By T.S8. Minuinatoy. 
Tllustrated. 5s. cloth boards, gilt. 

Peril and Adventure in Central 
Africa. Illustrated Letters by the 
late Bishop Hanninaton. With a 
Sketch of his Life. With many 
Drawings by the Bishop. Large Type 
Series. No. 81. Crown 8yo. 1s. 
cloth boards. 

Three Little Fiddlers; or, Love Per- 
fected by Trust. By Neviie HELtIs, 
Author of ‘‘ Roving Robin,” ‘* Gipsy 
Jane,” ete. Illustrated. Imperial 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Cords of Love. By Auice Lane, Author 
of ‘* Field Court,’’ ‘‘ Angel Meadow,”’ 
ete. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

My Schoolfellow, Val Bownser; or, 
Sunshine after Storm. By the Author 
of *‘ Tales of Heroes and Great Men 
of Old,” ete. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 

The Master’s Likeness. By Josepi 
Jounson, Author of ‘Uncle Ben’s 
Stories.’? Tlustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Under Fire: being the Story of a Boy’s 
Battles against Himself and other 
Enemies. Ilustrated. 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

Adventures of a Three Guinea 
Watch. By Tausor Baines Reep. 
With an Introduction by the Editor 
of the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper.’? With 
many Illustrations. Small 4to. 4s. 
cioth boards. 

Great Voyagers: Their Adventures 
and Discoveries. With Engravings. 
1s. 6d. cloth. 

The Captain’s Story; or, Jamaica 

ixty Years Since. With an account 
of the Emancipation. With Illus- 
trations by Joun GiuBert. Imperial 
16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


CHURCH HISTORY STORIES. 


By EMMA LESLIE. Lach with Illustrations. 


Glaucia, the Greek Slave. 

Out of the Mouth of the Lion: The 
Church in the Catacombs. 

From Bondage to Freedom. A Tale 
of the Rise of Mohammedanism, 

Leofwine the Monk; or, The Curse of 
the Eriesons. A Tale of a Saxon 
Family. 


3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Beforethe Dawn. A Story of Wycliffe 
and Bohemia. 

Dearer than Life. A Story of the 
Times of Wycliffe. 

Saxby. <A Tale of the Commonwealth 
Time. 

At the Sign of the Blue Boar. A 
Story of the Reign of Charles IT. 


A NEW LIFE OF CHRIST FOR ELDER BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour. 
5s. cloth, bevelled boards. 


gravings. Crown 8vo. 


By Mrs. Watson. With many En- 


“ For young people to read, or to help a teacher in lighting up a narrative of the one 
perfect life, and interesting young people in all its par rts and details, we have seen no 


better volume of the kind than this. ge Recorder, 
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Reduced from ** Dadly Crips’ Waifs.” 
Daddy Crips’ Waifs. A Tale | The King’s Service. A Story 


of Australian Life and Adventure. of the Thirty Years’ War. With 
By ALEXANDER A. FRASER. Tlus- many Illustrations. Imperial 16mo 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS by W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
The Two Voyages; or, Mid- | The Golden Grasshopper: a 


night and Daylight. Tlustrated. Tale founded on events in the days of 
Tmp. 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. Sir Thomas Gresham. With Illustra- 


Captain Cook: his Life, Voy- tions. Imp. 16mo. 5s.cloth, gilt edges. 
ages, and Discoveries. With numer- A Yacht Voyage Round Eng- 


ous Illustrations. 5s. cloth, gilt land. Profusely Illustrated. 5s. 
edges. cloth, gilt edges. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIRY JoS-— LIST. 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 3s. EACH. 


Launch the Lifeboat. 
Scenes,”’ ‘‘ Little Dot,” etc. etc. 


By Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of ‘‘A Peep Behind the 
With 12 full-page Pictures and 24 Vignettes, 


beautifully printed, illustrating the Story of the Lifeboat and its Work. 
Our Gracious Queen. Jubilee Pictures and Stories from Her Majesty’s Life. 


By Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of ‘ Christie’s Old Organ,”’ etc. 


page Pictures and 24 Vignettes. 


With 12 full- 


The Sweet Story of Old. By Hessa 
Srrerron, Author of ‘* Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” ‘‘Bede’s Charity,” ete. 
With Twelve Coloured Ee by R. 
W. Mappox. Quarto. . 6d. cloth 
boards, coloured oe 

“Very sweetly and simply told. 

Mothers will find it exactly what is 

wanted to read to very young children 

on a Sunday afternoon, or at other 
times.’’—Literary Churchman. 


Daily Texts for the Little Ones. 
Contains a Text for Every Day of the 
Year. With Twelve full-page [lus- 
trations, beautifully printed in Colours 
by Eomunp Evans. Oblong 4to. 2s. 
cloth boards, gilt. 

“A charming volume, with coloured 
illustrations, and a very tasteful cover. 
The texts are well chosen. We are much 
pleased with this dainty gift book.’’— 
Churchman. 


Story-Land. BySypyeyGrry. With 
Thirty-two Coloured Illustrations by 
Ropert Barnes. 6s. handsomely 
bound in coloured boards. 

‘* A charming book for children from six 
to eight years of age. The stories are 
prettily told, and the coloured pictures 
are well done.’’—Friend. 

‘* A pleasure to see such sound artistic 
work in books designed for the young.”’ 
— Queen. 


My Coloured Picture Story-Book. 
With Twenty-four full-coloured page 
Pictures,and forty Vignettes. Quarto. 
4s. handsomely bound in cloth boards, 
full gilt, and with gilt edges. 


Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs. 
NewEdition. With many fine coloured 
Illustrations by Rospert Barnes, 
Gorpon Browne, R. W. Manppox. 
and J. R. Ler. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


COLOURED TEXT BOOKS. 


Our Anniversaries. A Text and a 
Verse for Every Day in the Year. 
Selected and arranged by Aticu 
Lana. Interleaved for Autographs. 
With a coloured Frontispiece, title- 
page, and anew design foreach month. 
16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, limp, gilt. 


White as Snow. A Text and a Medi- 
tation for Each Day of the Month. 
By Lavy Hopes, of Carriden. Beauti- 
fully printed in Colour with Floral 
Designs. 382mo. 1s., cloth boards. 


The Home Circle: A Record of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, with a Daily 
Register for Names. Handsomely 
printedin Colours. 2s. cloth boards. 


Daily Texts for the Little Ones. 
With twelve full-page Illustrations, 
beautifully . printed in Colour by 
Epmunp Evans. Oblong 4to. 2s. 
cloth boards, coloured edges. 


Pearls from Deep Waters. Morn- 
ing and Evening Texts for a Month. 
With an Introduction by D. J. Leea. 
Neatly printed in Colours. 1s., cloth 
boards. 


Flowers from the King’s Garden. 
Gathered for the Delight of the 
King’s Children at Morn and Even- 
tide. 1s., cloth boards, coloured 
edges. 


THE NEW SERIES OF PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Beautifully printed in Tints. 

1. Two Little Rooks. By L. C. 
SitkEe, Author of ‘‘ Bravely Borne,”’ 
** Norah’s Stronghold,” ete. 1s. cloth. 

2. A Peep through the Keyhole. By 
Mrs. Henry Kerary, Author of 
“Ben Froggatt,” ete. "1s. cloth. 

3. Poppie’s Presents; or, Do 
Try. By Mrs. Watton, Author of 


*‘Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 1s.cloth. 


THE ROYAL PICTURE BOOKS. 


The First of a New Series of Picture 
Books for very Little Children. A 
Picture on eyery page ; the Letterpress 
in words of one and two syllables, and in 
very large type. Engravings by the 
best Artists. Imperial 16mo. 6d. each 
in cloth. 


Our Queen, and other Pictures. 


Prince and Princess, and other 
Pictures. 


Others in preparation. 


Tue PEARL oF GREAT PRICE. 


EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


In very Large Type. 
Listening to Jesus. A new Sunday 
Book for children. 
Blessings for the Little Ones. <A 
Sunday Book for Children. 
The Lilies of the Field, and other 
Readings. 
Walking with Jesus. 


ings. 


Sunday Read- 


Each with Engravings. 


‘rom ** Listening to Jesus.”’. 


Small Quarto. 


The Beautiful House and its Seven 
Pillars. By Frances M. Saviun. 

The Three Brave Princes, and other 
Bible Stories. 

Readings with the Little Ones. By 
AGNES GIBERNE. 

The Children’s King, and other Read- 
ings for the Young. 


1s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 


Magazines for Chery Household, 


Sixpence Monruty. 


SUNDAY 
AT HOME. 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE 
FOR SABBATH READING. 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME, 


With Coloured and numerous other Engray- 
igs, 7s. cloth, 8s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt ; 
10s. 6d. half calf, 


January Part commences a New Volume. 


Sixpence Monruty. 


GIRLS OWN 
PAPER. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 
8s. cloth ; 9s. 6d. cloth extra, full gilt. 
November Part commences a New Volume. 


CHILD'S 
COMPANION 


AND 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, 


THE MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL, 


Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt 
New Vol. commences with January Number. 


New Series. ONE PENNY MonruHLY. 
THE 


TRACT 
MAGAZINE 


SPECIALLY USEFUL FOR 
LOCALISATION. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME, 


1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
New Vol. commences with January Number. 


One Penny WEEKLY. 


OnE PENNY WEEKLY. 


SIxepeENcE Monruty. 
THE 


LEISURE 
HOUR. 


THE FAMILY JOURNAL 
OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME, 


Profusely Illustrated, 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. extra 
cloth, gilt ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 


January Part commences a New Volume. 


New SeERIEs. 


Sixpence Monruity. Ont PENNY WEEKLY 
THE 


BOYS OWN 
PAPER. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL, 
8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. extra cloth, full gilt. 
November Part commences a New Volume. 


New Series. Ont PENNY MONTHLY. 


COTTAGER 
& ARTISAN. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR WORKING PEOPLE 
In Town anp Country. 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME, - 
Full of large Pictures. 
Is. 6d. stiff covers ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt. 
New Vol. commences with January Number. 


Fourrence MontTHLy. HALFpENNY WEEKLY. 


FRIENDLY 
GREETINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED READINGS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, 


Each complete in itself, and Profusely Illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


New Vol. commences with January Number. 


Lonpon: 56, PATERNOSTER Row, AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS. 


16 Pardon & Sons, Printers, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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